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THE HOURS. 

While from beneath the eye-lid of the dawn, 
The first etherial beam of morning prime ' 
Touches the hill tops brightly ; ere withdrawn | 
| 





The liglit grey mists from vale or bowery lawn : 
Methought I've heard the still-toned wheels of Time 
In the far eastern dusk, from clime to clime } 

Roll pauseless on their unremitting way. 
And, hearing, sighed—Alas! the fast Hours keep 
Their voyage onward o’er th’ unitravelled deep, 

While this world intermits, deeming that they 
Keep fitful progress as we toil or sleep, 

They,—like some river to its distant shore,— 

Through light and darkness glide ; once seen, and seen no more. 

J.U.U. 


FROM THE ARABIC. 
Thou sleep'st, while the eyes of the planets are watching, 
Regardless of love and of me! 
I sleep, but my dreams, at thy lineaments catching, 
Present me with nothing but thee! 





Thou art changed, while the colour of night changes not, 
Like the fading allurements of day, 
I am changed, for all beauty to me seems a blot, 
While the joy of my heart is away. 
—— 


THOUGHTS ON WOMAN. 
By Mrs. Crawford. 

What is it that has raised woman in the scale of being!—Christianity. Who 
was her first great champion and liberatur’—Christ! And can she who owes 
her freedom to a divine master become the slave of man? Can she quit his ser- 
vice, which is indeed perfect freedom, for the thraldom of the world! Let us 
take a brief review of the state of woman as it was, in order that we may the 
more justly estimate what it now is. Look at the situation of the sex in the 
barbarous ages of the world: mere objects of a gross sensuality and abject 
obedience to their rude and selfish possessors. As the natiqnadbecame more 
enlightened, and men’s habits less savage and lawless, the state of women was 
somewhat improved. Yet, even amongst the far-famed Greeks and Romans, 
where the arta flourished, and the minds of men were illuminated with the rays 
of genius and the light of philosophy, what was woman? Still but a mere object 
of the senses. Or, if she rose to any higher consideration, it was only by throw- 
ing aside the graces of her feminine nature, and arraying herself like Bellona. 
When a new era dawned upon the world, and chivalry made woman its seeming 
idol, wearing her colours on its mailed arm, and her faveurs joyaux, or emprises 
d'amour, on its crested helm, going forth in her name alone to the combat “la 
guerre des amoureux,” whatthen was womant Nothing. Still but the mere 
object of sense; her charms, her youth, the only ties that bound man te her. 
Poets are fond of singing the praises of love, as it existed in chivalrous times ; 
let us hear what the philosopher says upon the subject. 

** Among ail the ages of chivalry, there was none in which it flourished to 
such a degree, at least in France, or that produced so many Chevaliers des Dames, 
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It is true there isa farm worth ¢hirty (not, as has been stated, fifty) pounds 
a-year, given vy his Grace of Buccleuch to the family; but time must pass, and 


‘mouey be expended, before the earth will yield its fruits for the sustenance of 
| the widow and the orphans. 


Sir R. Peel (whose byief premiership was marked | 
by so many instances of judicious patronage) intended, it is said, to have grant- 
eda pension of £100 a-year to James Hogg. Our correspondent states that 
“his friends are about to make application to the present Government to carry 
such intention into effect." We hope such an appeal will not be made in vain | 
—we hope it will not—but meanwhile the widow and children may want. | 
Hope is more tardy in yielding produce than the stubborn earth in bestowing | 


| fruit; and what is to become of these five helpless creatures in the mean time? | 


About five hundred gentlemen met together-at the Freemasons’ Tavern to see | 
the Scottish poet—merely to see him, and hear him speak !—the dinner cost | 
each of them either a guinea or five-and-tvwenty shillings (we forget which): | 
so that the Londoners paid that day nearly six hundred pounds to see the Shep- 
herd of Ettrick !—the glowing and cheerful countenance—the keen, penetrating 
eye—the rousing laugh—the fresh, heathery look of the Scottish bard were 
appreciated. We would that those five hundred persons recalled that day as we 
have done, and then we have no doubt they would willingly bestow other six 
hundred pounds to enjoy a far more delicious treat—a benefit for the Ettrick 
Shepberd’s family. 

We insert the following interesting particulars relative to this extraordinary 
man ; they have been supplied by the correspondent to whom we have referred. } 





James Hogg—better known as the “ Ettrick Shepherd,” an appellation which 
he derived from his native valley, and the humble but interesting employment of 
his early years—was born on the 25th of January, 1772, in a cottage on the 
banks of the Ettrick, and within a short distance of the church of that parish 
The poet's father was descended froma race of shepherds who inhabited that | 
sequestered district from time immemorial; they had originally been retainers of 
the Scutts of Oakwood, and, if tradition be credited, had accompanied the chief- 
tains of that warlike race on many of their predatory excursions across the bor- | 
ders of Scotland. The family name was, as we have been told by himself, for- | 
merly pronounced Houg,—and not Hogg, which is a modern, and by no means | 
a pleasing change,— and had its derivation in an old Danish word, Hecco, mean- | 
ing aneagle. James, the second of four sons, was, when little more thar an | 
infant, cast adrift upon the world in consequence of some misfortunes which his | 
father encountered in a farthing speculation, into which he had heedlessly enter- 
ed; but under what master the future poet commenced his career of servitude 
we have not been informed. Although early deprived of the guidance and coun- 
ai) of his excellent parents, the honorable aud upright principles which they had 
instilled into his mind suffered no check ; on the contrary, they increased with 
his years, they grew with his growth, and they strengthened with his strength. 
To his mother, the Ettrick Shepherd was more indebted for much of his after- 
celebrity than the world will perhaps be inclined to allow: in this remarkable 
woman he found a mental nurse, capable of fostering his rising genius, and of 
cheering him on in his earliest aspirations after fame. She soon discovered that 
her shepherd-boy had something within him not to be found in the common herd 
of inankind; to bring that out was her early, and, as the world has seen, her 
successful endeavour. Margaret Laidlaw, in any station of life, would have 
been considered a woman of no ordinary kind. Like her more remarkable son she 
was almost entirely self-educated ; when in her twelfth or thirteenth year, she 
had the misfortune to lose her own mother, and, being the eldest of several 
children, the care of a father’s family wholly devolved upon her, and that at a 
period of her life when the children of the Scottish peasantry usually enjoy the 
advantages which the parochial schools of their country so widely diffuse over 








as the fourteenth. Yet in this very century so great was the libertinism of the 
nobles, that scarcely a day passed but that complaints were made at court by 
ladies, both married and unmarried, who had been carried off, and seduced by 
their powerful neighbours. The Marshal de Boncicant, with twelve other knights, 
at whose head was a cousin of the king, therefore resolved to found an order for 
the protection of the fair sex, to which they gave the appellation of * De la Dame 
Blanche al’Escu Verd.’ The insignia of this order consisted of a golden shield 
enamelled with green, containing the figure of a white lady.” Thus we see, that 
in the age most distinguished for a chivalrous devotion to woman, afew brave 
men were obliged to unite in the defence of innocence and beauty, and teach men 
decency and decorum towards that sex, whose charms (despite the boast of 
chivalry) inspired any thing, rather than a delicate and tender passion. And such, 
sume will say, perhaps, is the case now even in this reformed age of the world. 
Too frequently, we admit, but with many rare exceptions. ‘That beauty will 


always be a lovely flower in the path of man, that youth will steal upon his | 
senses, like the first breath of spring, cannot be denied: but what we would . 
maintain is, not that woman, as relates to personal appearance, is no longer an 


object of sense; but that the Christian lover and husband of this age are bound 
to woman by stronger and more lasting feelings than those of mere passion,— 


feelings of companionship, which ballow the domestic hearth,—feelings of loving | 
consideration, which sweeten the social board—and, above all, feelings of tender 


sympathy in sickness, which smooth the wedded couch. Yes, such are the fruits 
of Christianity ; such the feelingsof the Christian husband, often (for I have 
seen it) surviving both the youth aud the beauty of the wife. 
with the book of salvation open to her, learn to estimate her high and glorious 
prerogative, that heir-loom of God's grace, which the mothers and daughters of 
Judea have transmitted to her, and which can never be lost, or sequestered, but 
by her own act. 


mitted the polluted Magdalen ta touch his iminaculate feet—He has left lasting 


and triumphant testimonials of the regard in whigh He held woman: woman by | 


him so honoured, as to bear in her bosom the incarnate God, the long-predicted 
Paraclete ; the only Saviour of sonls!—woman his last care when dving, and 
his first chosen herald when risen again from the dead ; and who still, if she 
watches like the two loving Marys at his tomb. will see him one day in the garden 
of eternity! Regret not then, ye young and fair romancers, the days of chivalry; 
nor sigh for the loves of those by-gone days. Trust tothe voice of Truth. 
Woman never rose so highin the scale of being as now, when ber mind makes 
her the companion and not the puppet of man; who, in this happy age, is not 
ashatned to honourin woman, both the tender parent that bore him, and the 
blessed mother of the God that redeemed him. 
ever bound to the partner of his fortunes and earthly fate, by theircommon hopes 
of a joyful re-union, and a glorious immortality hereafter. 


—>>—. 
SOME PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO THE ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD 


[Poor Hogg! we remember him well; not, indeed, where Wordsworth, in a 
brief but beautiful tribute to his memory, describes him, on the ** Moorlands by 


the Yarrow,” but in London, when he was made the lion of the tise, and the | 


Freemasons’-hall (where hundreds assembled to eat and drink to his honour and 
their own enjoyment) echoed with high-sounding compliments and Scottish 
songs '—we remember him, two, in the social circle. che: rful, kindly, and good- 
homoured; the centre of attraction to bright eyes and smiling faces; soime de- 


| altogether extinct on the borders of Scotland, and from the recitations of one of 


Let woman, then, | 


He, the Saviour of souls, the Regenerator of hearts—He, the | 
sinless one! who told the accused adultress to ** go and sin no more”—who per- | 


And who is more tenderly than | 


their land. Margaret Laidlaw early felt her inferiority to her more favoured 
brothers and sisters, and, with a zeal highly laudable in one so young, deter- 
mined to overcome the disadvantages under which she laboured. To accom- 
plish this, on the Sabbath-day, her only day of rest, she would wander out upon 
the mountains, a solitary being, yet not alone; her Bible was her companion. 
Her zeal soon accomplished the object dearest to her heart, and supplied many 
of the defects in her imperfect education. 

At this period, somewhere about the year 1740, the race of minstrels was not 








those wanderers, an old man verging on his ninetieth year, Margaret Laidlaw 
stored her memory, a most retentive one, with many thousand lines of the bor- 
der ballads. ‘To the knowledge of this aged iudividual, perhaps the last of his 
race, she was no unworthy successor; and from her lips Sir Walter Scott after- 
wards took down several of the finest ballads in the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
border.” The cottage in which Margaret Laidlaw was born, and under the roof 
of which she passed the first thirty years of her life, is situated in one of the 
wildest and most sequestered glens of Scotland : to those who have been accus- 
tomed to the luxuriant valleys and richer plains of the south, Phaup might well 
appear a region of desolation; at best it is but the nursing place of the storm, 
where thick mists and thunder-clouds lord it over the surrounding mountains for 
the greater part of the year. During the long months of winter, litfle or no 
| intercourse was to be had between the inhabitants of this dwelling in the wilder- 
| ness and the more busy world: when we reflect upon such circumstances, is it 
to be wondered that the mind of Margaret Laidlaw was early filled with all the 
| superstitious nutions which were then so prevalent. She lived, as it were, at 
the fountain-head of superstition, and had drunk deeply from its troubled waters ; 
| a dweller in the lonesume wilderness, she had heard, or :magined she had heard— 


“Those airy tongues. which syllable men's names 


On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses.”’ 
. 
| She was a firm believer in the existence of those spiritual beings with which 


fancy had peopled every hill and dale, and every running stream in her native 
| wilds ; iri her day the shepherd, while tending bis flock, had seen in imagination 
| that playful race fromfairy land, dancing in the dewy dell beneath the light of the 
| broad harvest moon ; the Brownie was no unfrequent visiter at the cottage of 
| the peasant as well as in the hall of the lordly proprietor; the shrick of the 
Water Kelpie had been heard amid the rising storm, and the delightful glare of 
tbe Will-o’-th’-Wisp had often allured the unsuspicious and homeless wanderer 
to an untimely grave. In after-years when Margarct Laidlaw became a mother, 
it was her practice to amuse her children, during the long nights of winter, with | 
animated recitations from the border ballads: these she would deliver in a strain 
something between a chaunt and a song, or she would relate tales of fairy land 
or witcheraft, or might perhaps thrill the young hearts of her children by affect- 
| ing accounts of the death of some unfortunate shepherd, who had perished 
amongst the snow when endeavuuring to rescue his flock from the wreath under 
which they had been buried. But while she thus gave vent to her imagination, 
| she was never forgetful of that which was of still greater importance, we mean } 
the religious instruction of her children: she was in the daily habit of reading 
passages to them from the sacred. volume, and those of a nature which she knew 
would not only interest, but would also improve the infant mind. 





| 


On her marriage to Robert Hogg, an event which did not take place before 

| she had reached her thirtieth year, she went to reside wither husband, in a 
cottage still existing in the immediate vicinity of Ettrick church, and at a short | 

distance from the river which bears that name: here the subject of our memoir 


lighting in his originality. ethers amuse} by his gentle satire, and all entertained | was born, and here a few of the earliest years of his childhood was spent, amon; 

y g ’ } ) i g 
by his wit and humour—we remember much more than we have now time to | those scenes which his muse in alter-years was te render yet more celebrated 
recor!—we remember him as a m-n of natural and vigorous genius; and we} Owing to the circumstances already related, James Hogg enjoyed fewer 
have had all our reminiscences paced in sudden d startling array before us, | advantages, as far as the parish-school was concerned, than had fallen to the lot 

an 4 y P 
' . 

by the melanc holy » formation comruunicated by one of his nearest relatives and | of his worthy mother: during the whole course of his boyhood, we are told by 
dearest friends—* That by his death, bis w idow, bis only son, and four infant 


himself, he only attended the school of his native parish for the short period of 
daugiiters, have been left wholly unprovided for.” 





j three or four months; and his old master, Beattie, when asked some questions 


SSS — el 
regarding his pupil, denied that he had ever been under his tuition, so eutirely 
had the circumstance escaped his memory. As a boy, James Hogg was re- 
markable among his early associates, more fur his never-ending flow of buoyant 
spirits, than any marks of that commanding genius which, at a future period, 
delighted and surprised his countrymen; his love of truth was not to be shaken, 
and he would have scorned to tell anything even approaching to a falsehood. 
We have been informed by his brother William, that James, as a youth, was 
what is called in the language of his native valley, a soft, actionless boy ; 
actionlcss or not, he was, however, a leader in all the sports of his early com- 
peers ; and whenever any of them got into mischief, and run the risk of being 
punished, James would stand beside the accuser, and with great simplicity plead 
the cause of his companion, but if seized on himself for punishment he would 
become perfectly frantic, and use every exertion in his power to escape. Wher 
a boy at service, he tells us, that having scraped a fet shillings together with 
which he purchased an old violin, on this instrument he practised during his 
leisure hours, and often stole an hour or two from his night’s rest. At first, 
his fellow-servants listened to his rude attempts with indifference—afterwards 
they would occasionally lend an ear, and in the end they even gratified the young 
musician by dancing to bis strains. neiniuaal seni 

Properly to understand the circumstances which first up the s 
PSs gens A gave birth to the wonderful powérs of his mind, a description of the 
scenery with which he was familiar in his early years, may with propriety be 
introduced here. He tells us in bis “Mountain Bard,” that when a cbild— 
and how true to nature is he when he says— 


“T thought the hills were sharp as knives, 
And the braid lift lay whoomled on them ; 
I glowered me wonder at the wives 
Wha’ spak’ o’ either hills ayont them.” 


The river Ettrick has its source in a wild moorland country, and is hemmed 
in on all sides by dark and lonely mountains, among which it forces its way for 
eeveral miles, when the valley begins to open, and the country to assume a more 
cheerful aspect; the mountains aré less rugged in their appearance, and of a 
brighter green than those which frown over the source of the infant stream. Ona 
passing the charch of Ettrick, which is sweetly situated ona gentle eminence, 
with its guardian bill in the back-ground, the river is joined by the Temma, 
Rankle-burn, and other minor streams ; it then passes the mansion-house of the 
Lords of Napier, descendants of the celebrated discoverer of the logarithms, 
and the ruins of Tushilaw castle, and about twelve miles father down it joins 
its sister stream, the Yarrow; about six miles below this, having passed the 
town of Selkirk, it is ios iu the broader waters of the Tweed, in the vicinity 
of Abbotsford. 

The Yarrow owes its name to a Celtic word, signifying “the brawling stream,” 
a term most appropriate when applied to this river, as it is rarely for a moment 
at rest from the time it leaves its parent lake, until it joins the Ettrick at Bowhill. 
The scenery near this lordly mansion of the Buccleuchs, is picturesque in the 
highest degree. This princely abode, for it well may be called so, stands ona 
kind of peninsula, formed by the meeting of the waters; the mountains over- 
looking the Yarrow rise to no great height, but their appearance is greatly 
enhanced by the tasteful plantations which adorn their sides, and clothe some of 
them to their utmost tops. In the lower parts of the valley the Yarrow may at 
times be seen bounding in gladness, (if aught inanimate can fee! that sensation), 
over its rocky bed, at times visible, at others hidden from our view ; but it will 
ever be reminding us of its vicinity ; like a spoiled child, it appears unwilling te 
be forgotten even for a moment, but must continually be forcing itself upon our 
notice—if not present to our sight, we can at least hear its brawling at no great 
distance. On ascending the stream, we reach the homble cottage in which 
the interesting but ill-fated Mungo Park was born, and a short way farther om 
we pass 

“ Where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower.” 


Newark is no longer the scene of feudal hospitality, as in the days of the last 
minstrel, but now a mouldering ruin—a time-worn monument of years long 
departed, and of pride and pomp, which has had its end. The situation of this 
ruin ia exceeding beautiful, proudly standing on a precipitous bank overhanging 
the river, and by its presence, setting aside every recollection of the past, adding 
much to the beauty of the surrounding landscape. Here Sir Walter Scott lays 
the scene of the “Lay of the Last Minstrel ;” but those halls which once rung 
to the song of the wandering bard, are cold, silent, and deserted ; the fire which 
burned so merrily in the hall has long been extinguished, and Time, the great 
destroyer of man, and the most durable of his works, has here set his seal ; 
and although this hoary pile may for a course of time brave the storms of winter 
and the heat of summer, it shall never more raise its head, as in the days of 
other years, when its courts resounded to the warrior’s shout, or echoed back 
the song of the minstrel. 

A few miles above the ruins of Newark Castle, the scenery on the banks of 
the river undergoes an entire change, and a tree is an object for which we look 
almost in vain: the character of the scenery bears a strong resemblance to that 
on the banks of the Ettrick, only the valley of the Yarrow is a little narrower, 
and the mountains of a darker hue. The Yarrow has its source in St. Mary's 
Loch, on whose placid bosom at times, in the words of a truly great poet, the 
swan may be seen “to float double, swan and shadow ;” but the visits of this 
majestic bird are, like those of angels, ‘‘ few and far between.” 

St. Mary’s is hemmed in on all sides by lofty mountains: well may the post 
exclaim, 

‘‘ Abrupt and sheer the mountains sink 
At once upon the level brink, 
And just a trace of silver sand 
Marks where the water meets the land.” 


Bourhope Law seems to have been born of the waters, and to have sprang 
from the deep recesses of the lake, rising as it does in the most abrupt, yet 
picturesque manner, from its margin: no appearance of cultivation, unless we 
except a few solitary patches, breaks in upon the solitude of the scene— 


“‘ There’s nothing left to fancy’s guess, 
You see that all is loneliness.” 


When the surface of the water is unruffled by the breathings of the summer’s 
eve, the surrounding mountains are beautifully shadowed forth in a manner 
which art cannot imitate, and to which even the pencil of a Turner could not 
do justice. The ruins of St. Mary’s Chapel no longer give an interest to the 
landscape, but the tower of Dryhope still remains, recalling us to the days of 
Mary Scott, the celebrated Flower of Yarrow. The Lochs of the Lows and 
St. Mary’s are almost one and the same sheet of water, being separated only by 
a very narrow strip of land, and the description which serves for the one may 
well be applied to the other. Should curiosity lead the traveller further from 
the abodes of men into the sclitary wilderness, among the dark mountains which 
frown over the western shores of this lake, he will be gratified by a view of 
the Gray Mare’s Tail roaring and foaming over a terrific precipice of three 
hundred feet in height, and about a mile above this fall we come upon the dark 
Loch Skene, lying ina scene of gloomy desolation and grandeur, unequalled, 
we believe, by anything of the same nature in the bighlands of Scotland. A 
long course of years has elapsed since this country, whose scenery we have 
endeavoured to describe, wag covered with a dense forest, and although few 
ves'iges of it now remain, it is still known as the forestof Ettrick. In olden 
times, when Scotland was an independent kingdom, with a sovereign and a cours 


!of her awn, Ettrick forest was the hunting domain of royalty, and here the couzt 
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‘ | 
frequently assembled to enjoy the heart-stirring amusement of hunting the wild 
deer with horn and hound. In the words of the ballad we may say, that 

* Ettricke foreste is the fairest foreste 

That evir man saw wi' his e’e ; 

'There’s the dae, the rae, the hart. the hynde, 

And of wild bestis grete plentie.” : , 
Bot those times are long passed, and although tradition may still point out such 
localities as the Hart's Loup, or the Cleuch of the Buck, there is not at this 
timea single deer to be seen on the forest mountains Years have rolled .* 
and many changes have taken place, since Ettrick and Yarrow heard the bugle el 
royalty echo along the shores of St. Mary, or among the * dowie dens o’ Yarrow , 
the hart no longer roams in uncontrolled freedom, a glorious creature full of boy 
and beauty, on the heath-clad mountains of Ettrick—he no longer bounds aw a ’ 
tossing his spreading antlers aloft in mockery of his pursuers—but a scene 0 a 
more pleasing nature opens On our view ; royalty, and the freaks of royalty, are 
only remembered in those wilds as among the things which once had a being, and 
the race who now inhabit those sequestered glens, if not so warlike, are certainly 
more independent, and, we may add, far more happy than their forefathers. ~ 
shepherds who now dwell in those valleys are generally mer highly intelligent, 0 
great simplicity of manners, and of great goodness of heart; having had but 
litle intercourse with the more busy world, they live a virtuous, a contented, 
and a happy life, and are at all times hospitable and kind to strangers. In sech 
a country, and among such a people, it was the fortune—we may say the good 
fortune—of the Ettrick Shepherd to be born, and to live for the first forty years 
of his life. 

And what time the mountain bard first began his poetical life we cannot say, 
but we have reason to know that it was at an early period in his history ; during | 
the time of his boyish servitude, when visiting the paternal roof, bis worthy 
mother would often say, ‘* Jamie, my man, gang ben the louse, and mak me a 
sang :”—how he succeeded in these attempts we have not heard, nor are we 
aware that any of his verses composed at this early period are now extant. 
While the youthful poet was watching his flocks on the mountains, he had 
opportunities of viewing nature unknown to the dweller in the city; from her 
workings in his native glens he drank deeply from the fountain of inspiration. 
In the ever-varying aspect of the clouds—from the bright and beautiful sky during | 
the serenity of 4 summer's twilight, or from the first rays of the morning s sun, 
bringing gladness to a benighted world, the Ettiick Shepherd bad stured his 
imagination, while yet in the years of his servitude, with thoughts which were 
to burst forth in glorious creations of a soul filled with poetry. 

For the first twenty years of his life James Hogg enjoyed but few opportu- 
nities of cultivating his mind, his library consisting only of a few odd numbers 





| ** Mountain Bard.” 


own native mountains. We need hardly say that Mr. Gray was gratified in no 
common manner by this unexpected but to him most welcome meeting, or how 
warily he pressed the Shepherd to visit him on his return to Edinburgh. On 
their parting, the Shepherd gave his newly-made friend, Mr. Gray, a copy of his 
This volume was afterwards left with old Mr. Phillips, who 
was so much pleased with its contents, that he read them over and over, and re- 
tained the book in his possession as long as one leaf of it hung to another, never 
dreaming at that time that the mountain bard himself should become his sou-in- 
law. On the Shepherd's first visit to Edinburgh after this meeting he found his 
future bride residing with her relative Mr. Gray; she was accompanied by a 
cousin, who, to much beauty, had the prospect, which was eventually realised, 
of inheriting a considerable fortune. After dinner, when the young ladies re- 
tired to the drawing-room, the Shepherd was asked what he thought of Miss 
Susan P: ? He answered, ‘ Margaret's the lass for me.” The worthy 
Shepherd was more pleased with the cheerful smile, the dark hair, and the black 
eyes of his own Margaret, than with the more courtly manners and brighter 
prospects of her wealthier cousin, and he never afterwards had reason to repent 
of the preference which he then showed. 

It was about the year 1810, we believe, that Mr. Hogg began to rely upon 
his mental powers for his future support. Having for a time bid farewell to his 
native mountains, he came to reside in Edinburgh, and during the winter of that 
year commenced his ‘* Spy,” rather a singular undertaking for a simple Shep- 
herd from the wilds of Ettrick forest. This work consisted chiefly of tales in 
prose and verse, with an occasional essay on subjects of general or of local in- 
terest ; in his endeavours as a periodical writer he had little assistance, relying 
chiefly upon his own invention for the success of his work, usless we except a 
few papers written by his most excellent friend, Mr. John Grieve, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray, with Prefessor-Gillespie of St. Andrews, and a few others. The * Spy,” 
though now long forgotten, contained several sketches of Border manners, which 
afterwards became so popular when published in his ** Winter Evening Tales.” 
The “Spy” continued to languish on throughoot its first year, but whether the 
shepherd's pocket derived anything like an adequate remuneration for his time 
and trouble we cannot say; we have reason to believe that it merely afforded the 
means of a scanty subsistence. Greater fame was now in store for the Moun- 
tain Bard; his ** Queen’s Wake,” that beautiful poem on which his reputation 





as a poet must rest, and through which his name will go down to posterity, was 


in the.press, and from the day on which the ‘* Wake” made her appearance, 
the poet’s right to take his place among the most eminent literary men of his 
age was as undoubted as it was undisputed. © Many of the finest ballads in the 
** Wake” had been in the Shepherd’s possession for years ; a happy thought 











of the “ Scots’ Magazine,” with “ Harvey's Meditations,” and that sweet pastoral | pear, a volume of some interest might be formed—the * Queen's Wake” was | 
drama, the ** Gentle Shepherd ;” this dramatic poem he could repeat when a boy | the happy and the successful result of this idea. It is not generally known, | 
from beginning to end, without missing a single word, and as for his Bible, he | except among the Shepherd’s more intimate friends, that the bards who sing he- 
knew its every page. The Psalins of David, those splendid creations of the | forethe young and lovely Queen were pictures drawn from life, and intended to 


seldom required to look upon a book, but hie voice was ever heard among the | of this very imperfect sketch of his beloved friend has a copy of the ** Wake” 
loudest, and not the least musical of the rural worshippers ; at one time be even | in his possession, in which the Shepherd bas written, with his own hand, the 
acted as precentor, orcierk, in the parish church of his native Ettrick. When | names of those individuals whose characters he has sketched ; and in every in- 


inspired writer, were so familiar to bis mind, that when attending church he | represent some one or other of the poet's more valued companions. The writer | 
| 


about his twentieth year, a fortunate change took place in his circumstanées, on his | stance, as far as our personal knowledge goes, he has drawn a most faithful and 

becoming shepherd to Mr. Laidlaw at Blackhouse; under the roof of this most } a most correct picture. —But we must conclude for the present. 

respectable man he was received, not as a servant, but rather as a son. Mr. | Namber we will continue our narrative, whea we will adda few more anecdotes, 

Laidlaw, considering the times in which he lived, and the situation in which be with some interesting extracts from letters now in our possession written by the 

was placed, was in possession of a very respectable library, and to this the Shep- | Ettrick Shepherd. 

herd at all times had free access; here his reading may be said to have had its —g— 

commencement. In theeldest son of his master* the Ettrick Shepherd founda LEAVES FROM MY LOG-BOOK.—MY SECOND TRIP. 

friend and a companion, and a worshipper of nature capable of understanding and | 

appreciating his genius. Young Laidlaw discovered, under the unpretending | 
| 
| 


G. 


BY FLEXIBLE GrumMeETT, Pp M.—No. II. 
Continued from the last Albion. 

My last paper left the good ship Lady Graves anchored for the night in Mar- 
gate-ruads, and during the middle watch (which fell to my lot under Mr. Allen, 
the second officer) a large lug-sail boat ran alongside and one of ber crew came 
aboard. He possessed a remarkably stout, well-made, commanding figure, 


simplicity of his companion, a mind of great originality, and capable of extra- 
ordinary things; he admired him toenthusiasm, roused himto a sense of his 
importance, and cheered him on in his poetical efforts. It gave Laidlaw but little 
concern who might look with an eye of suspicion on the talents of his friend, 
his judgment once formed was not to be shaken by the doubts of others, and bis 
yu igment was correct. 

The first time that Mr. Hogg ever met his great patron, Sir Walter Scott, | people, **a smuggler, a smuggler,” did not fail to excite considerable interest in 
was, we are told by Lockhart, in the * Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” | my mind, especially as the tales narrated of their lawless daring were very preva- 
while the Shepherd resided at Blackhouse. Hogg himself says that their in- | lent atthe time. 


troduction took place in Ettrick, but the locality is of little consequence. At The old race of smugglers, however, has passed away, and they have now 


this time Sir Walter, accompanied by his friend, the author of the ‘* Scenes of | 
Infancy,”’ was in one of his exploring rides through Ettrick Forest, collecting 
materials for the ** Minstrelsy :"’ the account which the Shepherd gives us of | 
this interview is, ‘*that he had been out upon the hills, engaged in some rural | 
occupation, when one of the servant lasses came running out, and told him that 


becoine mere commonplace characters, divested of that charm which once threw 
2 cloud of mystery round the adventurous dealer in contraband. Indeed, it 
must be coufessed there was something extremely romantic and spirit-stirring— 
I mean no pun—in the life of the hardy smuggler, who held a precarious exis- 


| tence, fraught with exciting incidents and checkered with hair-breadth escapes 


In our next | 


| water, and my brave fellows bent their strong arms to the oars 





greatly heightened the interest already excited. ‘The Lady Graves was riding 
to the first-quarter-flood, and consequently her starboard-broadside was to the 
land, the wind blowing from the south-west. The cries were in-shore of us 
and every soul on deck had been consequently drawn over to the starboard side. 
so that the larboard gangway was entirely neglected. Jn the hurry of the me. 
ment I had pulled off my watch-coat and dropt it just under the jacob’s-ladder 
to the larboard main-shrouds. Desirous of taking it with me in the boat, I rap 
round to fetch it, but found it had been removed nearer to the gangway, and, to 
my great surprise, a man was stretched upon it with his head reclining on the 
slide of the carronade. “ Halloo! my man,” exclaimed I, * this is my coat and 
I want it directiy.” 

“Do not disturb ine, young gentleman,” rejuined a hollow. broken voice 
“ thia is my last trip ; I fear I’m dying ; yet the doctor, the doctor :”’—a spasm 
shook him—* I would live for my children ; quick, Sir, quick—the doctor !” 

Mr. Allen had called upon my name, and, when answering, I had requested in 
respectful terms that he would cross the deck to me. 

** What's amiss now, Mr. Grummett !” said he, approaching ; “‘ who the deyil 
have you got here?” 

“It is one of the men apparently much hurt, Sir,” replied I, stooping down 
and Jooking close at the face of the man; “but I have no recollection as to 
who it is.” 

The second mate also bent down, and raising the fallen seaman by the collar 
of his jacket it opened, and a large patch of blood was plainly visible, covering 
nearly the whole of his shirt over the breast. 

‘* How—what is this?” exclaimed the officer, “ how came you in this state ?” 
then looking intently and earnestly at his features, he added vehemently, “ by 
heaven, it is the smuggler !” 

** Boat, ahoy !” exclaimed a man from the foreastle, and old Johnson, looking 
a the gangway, answered, ‘It’s no use hailing that boat, she’s pulling away 

rom us.” 

‘Give him a musket,” shouted the second mate; ‘ bear a hand, are there 
no sodgers ondeck!” The musket was promptly fired, but the boat continued 
lls course. 

‘** They are inoffensive fishermen,” said the smuggler languidly ; ‘they have 
committed no offence, unless their humanity in bringing me here can be deemed 
such. But my time is short, Sir,” addressing Mr. Allen, ‘the revenue boat— 
send, Sir—send—we left them sinking.” 

** Jump into the cutter and eff with you, Mr. Grummett,” exclaimed the se- 
cond mate, ** the poor fellows will perish; bear a hand young man, remember 


| life and death rest upon your exertions.” 
having struck him that, by connecting them in the form in which they now ap- | 


* Life or death!” groaned the smuggler, as he fell back exhausted with the 
loss of blood. 

The whole of the occurrence occupied very little more time than I have taken 
in telling it, so that not many minutes elapsed before I was clear of the ship, 
and pulling away according to the best of my judgment. The sounds were oc- 
casionally reiterated and served to guide me, although they came more faintly 
upon theear. At length, after a tight stretch-out, we divcovered the object of 
our search, and I ran close to a swamped custom-house galley to which four men 
were desperately clinging, and a fifth was firmly grasped by two of them who 
retained his head above water. 

‘For the love of God, bear a hand, shipmates,”’ said one of the party, ‘‘ and 
take us out of this ; our strength is almost exhausted, and the cold has cramped 
our hands, so that we cannot hold on much longer.” 

“Take in one at a time,” said I, laying the cutter’s bow towards the galley ; 
if they all grapple in on one side of the boat, we shall turn the turtle—get in the 
weakest first.” 

My orders were correctly obeyed, and we speedily had the five men out of the 
From one of 
the crew of the galley I learned that the smuggler (after some smart firing on 
both sides) had run them down ; two were either killed outright by the musketry 


| or else were severely wounded and drowned, and the man whom we had rescued 


habited in the usual dress of the Deal boatinen, and the whisperings among the | 


in a state of insensibility was the sitter who had received a musket-ball in his 
side. 


On my return to the ship the galley’s men were immediately attended to, the 


| surgeon having been previously called out of his cot to visit the dying smug- 


| distance from each other in the steerage. 


he ‘bud come hame as fast as ever he could. for Willie Laidlaw, wi’ twa gen- | There are not many now living who can remember Daniel Felerad and his beau- 
tlemen, were wanting tg speak to him.’?”” The Shepherd soon obeyed the sum- | 
mons, and on his arrivahad the pleasure of being introduced to Sir Walter, | models of a craft that ever broke through salt water—and it is seldom now that 
then Mr. Scott. Both Laidlaw and Hogg entered warmly into Sir Walter's | /Aa/ peculiar sort of boat, which the smugglers call ‘* a death,’’is to be seen steal- 
plans, and were able to render him very important assistance in his search. At | ing across the channel like a sea-swake, but there are those yet in existence at 
this meeting some of the Shepherd's own verses were read, of which Sir Walter | Dover who must have a vivid recollection of the untimely fate of the kind-hearted 
was pleased to speak favourably. Approval, coming from such a quarter, went | Ned Norwood and his bold companions, who perished in one of these dangerous 
a great way in converting many an infidel among the Shepherd’s early asso- | ‘coffins.’ ‘The whole race of smugglers used to be an especial class of men, 
ciates, who henceforth became believers in his powers, aud saw beauty in pro- | amongst whom a sort of free-masonry was rigidly observed, and the names | 
ductions which they bad previously condemned. Ilaving spept a few hours | which their god-fathers and god-mothers gave them were never breathed atnongst | 
with the Shepherd, Sir Walter declared that he had never met a man of more | themselves. 


titul lugger, carrying 182 tons and meunting 14 guns—one of the most lovely 





originality of genius, and from this time became one of his warmest friends aud | /rade who had been brought up to it from infancy, and were only knuwn by their 


kindest patrons. 
anything like doubt as to his ultimate success, nor did he allow such feelings to | 
retard his onward course to fame; he early felt in his soul those strong work- 
ings of the spirit which told him that neither his works nor his name should go | 
down to oblivion, or be unrecorded in the annals of literature. He was aware 
of his own strength, and, relying upon that, he overcame: he might have ex- 
claimed, in the words of a mighty conqueror, I came, ! saw, and I overcame.” 
The approbation of Sir Walter Scott was a triumph for which he and his friend | 
Laidlaw bad scarcely dared to hope; all that was wanting was a little me- 
chanical skill, and to accomplish this, he applied to his beloved art in a manner 
so enthusiastic, that difficulties soon vanished from his path, and the rugged 
way which leads to fame became smoother and smoother as he journeyed onward 
The Shepherd's first appearance as an author was about the latter end of the 
last century ; he had been sent, he tells us, to Edinburgh, in charge of a flock 
of his masters’s sheep, and arriving a few days too early for the market, bired 
a small room in the suburbs of the city, where he wrote out a few, and these, 
we believe, not the best of his compositions, but such as bis memory furnishe! 
on the spur of the moment. On leaving town, they were left in the hands of 
an obscure printer, and were heard nothing more of, by the Shepherd, until a 
few copies were sent out to him at Biickhouse. We can conceive the poet's 
feelings on the occasion ; he was now the autnor of a printed volume, however 
humble, and a commencement had been made in his literary career. From this 
time his fare began to extend, slowly, we must allow, at first, but, like the acorn 
cast into the earth, the tree, although at first but 


a feeble plant, was, in the 

course of time, to grow upa goodly tree, spreading its branches far and wide 
The Shepherd's next attempt in the field of literature was his ‘* Mountain 

Bard.”” This volume entitled him to take a place among the poets of his co 

try: it Is true that the ground which he now occupied had formerly been trod- 

den by the minstrels of the border, but in this volum 

unworthy successor to their fame 





» he has proved himself no 
It is impossible to read the ** Mountain 
Bard” without discovering many beauti« s; although at times they may appexr 
with rather an ungainly exteriur, still the brea‘bings of poetry are there, a 
breathings such as then spoke things and more extended fame. Who 
can open this volume and not discover the dawnings of that genius which after- 
wards called into existence the pure and spotiess ** Kilmeny?” 

In the year which followed the publication of his ** Mountain Bard,” the 
Shepherd having had occasion to visit Edinburgh, and when again on his return 
tu the country, was accidentally introduced to a gentle inan, a fellow-traveller in 
the coach, who afterwards became one of his zealous supportera, as he ever | 
was one of his most enthusiastic admirers, and, | y a strange chain in the course 
of events, in time his brother-in-law. A notice of that meeting, in a sketch 
like the present. cannot be without ita value: the gentleman te whom we allud: 
was the Rev. James Gray, at that time one of the masters in the High School 
of Edinburgh, a man of letters himself, and an admirer of all who trod in the 
same path. He was then on his road to Dumfriesshire, with the intention of | 
visiting his father-in-law, Mr. Phillips, who, in after. years, was connected with | 
the poet by the same endearing relationship. 


Among his fellow-passengers, | 
Mr. Gray found one whose appearance, broad Scottish dialect, sim 


pleasing manners, bespoke the respectable and happy farmer, for in that light did 
he look upon his companion. The road over which they were travelling rans 
through the midst of that pastoral range of mountains among whose most un- 
frequented solitudes streams such as the Tweed and the Clyde. the Annan and 
the Ettrick, arise. These rivers, it is well known, are famed in Scottish song, 
connected as they are with many a traditionary tale, and with deeds of daring 
performed in days now long past and gone. The conversation of the party 
turning upon the scenery of the country, and the tales of former days. and the 
name of Eutrick having been frequently mentioned, Mr. Gray asked his farmer- 
looking companion if he had ever seen the Ettrick Shepherd? ** What, ana’ 
be he!” was the answer of the kind-hearted poet 
Pag ‘ Pan Laition, for many yearsone of the most intimate friends of Sir Walter 

+, For gearly twenty ycars:he was Sir Walter's factor or land agent at Abl ots- 


ford he frequen ly t s e ter ' Vas e » few in- 
’ tly acted as amanuensis 'o Sir Waite ,» and was one of the fe r 
‘ t t € 
trusted with the W averly Secret, 


world as the author of that beautifu 


{ better 


| Scotch song, “ Lucy's Fiitiiag,” 


ple yet | distinctly heard the noise—it was repeated 





From his outset in the paths of literature, Hogg never felt | associates as ** Cold-toast” and ** Blow-the-bellows”—they were perfect samples | 
of the great bolk of the profession. 


And yet it is worthy of observation, that 
though a sort of fellowship was kept up among the whole body, yet a very 
marked distinction prevailed between the runners of the three great smuggling 


Atthis moment memory calls to mind twobrothers of the free- | 


| trial! 


towns, Deal, Dover, and Folkestone, and it was no difficult matter to tell which | 


place a professor hailed from 

Our sinuggler was from Deal, and after a short conversation with the officer 
of the watch, sundry tubs of good Hollands gin were handed up the side, 
payment was made, and the daring fellow pushed off. Previous, however, to 
his departure, he had carefully employed his glass in surveying the horizon, 
and [ observed that his sight rested for several minutes on one particular Spot in- 
shore, to which be again returned when he had completed his sweep. 

The boat of the sinugglers could not be much short of forty feet in length, 
painted white, with a crew of nine men in all, and before quitting the ship they 


unstepped the masts and stowed the sails; they then took to their oars, which | 


being muffled, they moved away noiselessly towards the North Foreland, and 
were soon lost to the unassisted sight. In about ten minuces afterwards bright 
{lashes were seen, and the reports vf musketry. were heard in the direction she 
had taken, and it was evident they proceeded from two distinct places, so as to 
induce the belief that the bold outlaws bad fallen in, and were engaged with. 
the watchful guardians of the revenue. Nor were we deceived. for we soon 
rceived the zler under his lugs standing out, and* as the breeze was 
under the most desperate circumstances would have at 
carry so heavy a press of canvass. 


Ssinugs 





sh, none but men 


tempted to The smugglers passed well 


vf us, either not caring to trust themselves within our reach, or else to 
rain as much weather offing as possible. The forecastle of the Indiaman was 


ahead 


gler; means were used to counteract the effects of the cold, and the two 
wounded opponents were extended on hammocks laid upon the deck, at no great 
The sitter of the galley, under the 
active superintendence of the doctor, at length revived to consciousness, and, 
staring wildly around, his eyes rested on the smuggler, who was gazing with 
equal intensity upon him, and instantly they mutually uttered, ** Jem !’”"—* Har- 
ry!” They had been early companions and eld friends, bound even by the ties 
of kindred, and now, as I thought, probably by each otber’s hand, their hours 
were numbered, the sand of existence was fast running through the glass never 
to be turned again, the tide of life was ebbing never more to flow. 

* Place us alongside of each other, and may God bless you!” said the gal- 
ley’s man addressing the few seamen who were bystanders. His request was 
complied with, though the removal seemed to give him great pain, and he took 
the hand of the wounded smuggler between his own. ‘* Harry,”’ said he, ** we 
ought not to have met thus. You have often been my benefactor and have fed 
my children when I had no bread to give them, and now “« 

** You have only done your duty, Jem,” replied the other interrupting him, 
and then added mournfully—** not but for your own sake | would have rather 
had any hand than yours to make my children fatherless and my wife a widow. 
But ‘tis done, Jem, and now I would wish to banish the world from my mind. 
Oh, that a clergyman were near; I fee! I have a load of many sins, and I know 
1 cannot run my crop into another world without a rigid overhauling.” 

‘Oh, Harry!” said the galley’s man, **this is indeed a moment of awful 
It is many years since we last met, but Susan told me of your generous 
kindness to those | love. What will they do now! Doctor, dear doctor, is 
there no hope?” Mr Dawes shook his head. ** Cannot you whisper one cheer- 
ing word? must we both go?” and he wept as would a child. 

* Bear up like a man, Jen,” said the smuggler, gently raising himself and 
drawing the hand of the other nearer to him,—‘ let us forgive each other here 
in the sight of God and in the sight of men.” 

** And may the righteous Dispenser of mercy grant his pardon to you both,” 
uttered the Rev. Mr. C (a passenger), as bending down he spread his hands 
above their heads 
‘Thank you! thank vou kindly, for that prayer,” said the smuggler, much 
moved by the earnestness and solemnity with which it was uttered. ‘ Oh, Sir, 








' I fearI have much to answer for; but, thank God, I leave my family inde- 


pendent, whilst Jem here must leave his to poverty. 
paper and penand ink? Are you a clergyman, Sir?” 
*Taimn,”’ returned the reverend gentleman, ‘* and as Mr. Dawes informs me 
that your summons to eternity has gone forth, let me entreat yoy tu employ the 
fleeting minutes in preparing for the solemn change. Erring children you no 
doubt both of you have been, as which of us is perfect in the sight of heavenly 
wisdum. But you, my son,” turning tothe smuggler, ** were breaking the 
laws of your country, and if this, your companion in the dying hoar, fell by 


Will any one procure me 


: ’ 
| your means, I fear the crime of murder must hang heavy on your soul.’ 


crowded with the watch and such of the passengers as had been aruused by the 
iring, and many were the good wishes uttered by the seamen that the daring 
fellows might escape. But 40° the surprise of every one, no boat was seen in 
pursuit, and the smuggler gradually disappeared inthe gloom of night 

‘ Sharp work for the eyes, Mr. Grummett,” said the second officer addressing 
me as I stood at the gangway looking towards the spot where I had Jast seen the 
boat, ** Sharp work for the eyes, that smuggling—they must be wellin with the | 


French ooast by day-light or some of the cruisers will pick them up: it is rather 
strange they were not chased too.” 

** Perhaps, Sir,” [ suggested, *‘ some of the revenue-men have been wounded, 
and they have thought it right to pull in-shore for the doctor.” 

* Very true, young gentleman,” he replied, ** it is very probably the case, and 
by no means unlikely that some of the smugglers have got an eyclet hole or two 
worked in their pea-jackets—a musket-bal!l, Mr. Grammett, is a sad spoiler of 
broad cloth, as | understand you are pretty well acquainted with. But, hallo! 
what's that noise on the forecastle?” 

A dull, heavy sound, like half stiffled groaning, came upon our ears, and the 
hollow moaning instantly reminded me of a similar effect produced by the 
distant shouting from the long-boat saved by the Asia, as described in the 
United Service Journal for June of last year, page 168. We listened attentively 
and the starboard bow and gangway was soon occupied by the watch, who 
**I know the cry Sir!” exclaimed 
I, rather agitated by old recollections, * it is the union of many voices joined in 
one universal utterance of distress.” 

“ You are right boy,” replied the second mate, “I, too, have heard it before,” 
and he appeared to me to shudder ; he directed hia glass towards the spot from 


white breakers rolling over and over the shoals. Another far-off shout came 


whence the sounds seemed to proceed, but could make nothing out except the | man has given you a clearance. 
' 


down upon the wind, or rather sounded as if it had been borne to leeward, or 


passing us before we caught its swell. ‘‘ Clear away the starboard quarter-boat 
abaft—bear a hand, my men, but be steady. 


Mr. Grummett, look out, Sir, 

whilst I inform the Captain ”—He entered the cabin, and after a short conference 

» in the homely dialect of his |‘with the Commander, returned once more to the quarter-deck. The small 

cutter was lowered down, six stout hands were put into her, arid I was ordered 

| to poll towards the place where the supposed objects of distress were to be 

‘ 

found—a light hoisted at the peak of the Lady Graves acting as a beacon to 

Mr. Laidlaw is favourabiy }nown to the literary dircet my course. 


During the above-narrated incident, however, a circumstance occurred which 


*T did not fire at all,” exclaimed the smuggler warmly, ‘* and, therefore, am 
innocent of his death!” ' 

* Nor I, Harry, nor I,” ejaculated the sitter, ** I never had a musket in my 
hand.”’ 

“Your cases are widely different,’’ urged the clergyman. ‘ You,” eddress- 
ing the galley’s man, * were in the execution of your duty, and, therefore, in 
the present instance, have no atonement to seek ; but for this unhappy man,” 
turning to the smuggler, “let him not cherish the delusive hope that, because 
he did not fire the shot, he is not, therefore, amenable to divine justice. Homan 
laws decree differently, nor can any repentance, however heartfelt and sincere, 
avert the punishment ; it is not, however, for me, the humble servant of the 
Most High, to limit his goodness or his grace ; you are fast approaching to his 
awful presence, but, oh, do not enter it with a delusion in your right hand, do 
not quit this world with a plea of innocence upon your tongue, to hear not only 


| the condemnation of your guilt at the bar of Omnipotence, but eternal banish- 


| 





ment from his presence into everlas‘ing torment.” 

The smuggler writhed with mental anguish whilst thus addressed, and many 
a convulsive spasm shook his weakening frame; at length he feebly uttered, 
« I think you bear too hard upon me, Sir. I never wilfully wronged a fellow- 
creature in my life; I owe no man one single farthing, and indeed, Sir, I feel 
it a little too hard that you, who alone can intercede for me, should give me so 
bad a character at the very moment that I most require a good one!” He turn- 
ed himself away: ‘I must e’en make the best I can of it.” 

“Oh. listen to him, Harry,” exclaimed the galley’s man with much earnest- 
ness; ‘indeed he means you well; for my sake, for the sake of those you love, 
listen to him !” 

‘For you it may be well, Jem, 


” 


returned the other, * the reverend gentle- 
True, you are a king's officer, and I am an 
outlawed smuggler. You or your men may kill and slay with impunity ; I and 
my party must not stand in our own defence, and that is justice! ‘The first 
shot came from your boat, Jem, and that too most wantonly ; it has given me 
mv death, and it was not till my bold lads saw me fall bleeding in the stern-sheets 
that they returned the fire; there are others wounded, and sume have already 
gone before us. Iam no murierer.” 

~ «Do not think, unhappy man,” said the clergyman, who had been breathing 
a silent petition to heaven, ** that because you refuse to bear my counsel, that 
therefore I shall forbearto speak! My duty is to win souls, even at the eleventh 
hour, though the mediation of Him who died for man’s transgressions. I do 





) not call you a murderer, and must leave the extent of your crime to the just 
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judging of that Omniscience that knoweth the very secrets of the heart. Yet, | and as several of the Company's ships had joined us at the Motherbank, we re- | 
ob, do not think that any thing I can say—I who am but, like yourself, dust and | embarked our passengers, and prepared for sea, The Captains received their | 
ashes in his sight—will lessen your moral turpitude or deceive the watchful eye | 
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Beauty of the highest ender is rare both in France and England ; but hand- 
some women are more common in the latter than the former country. 


instructions, the wind was fair, the ships were unmoored, and away we went | English have softer features, clearer complexions, and better figures, than their 
of the Almighty. He already knows the whole ; seek then, for pardon through | 


bis Son, and may mercy be extended towards you! Kneel down, my children,” | 


continued he, addressing the surrounding seamen, and many a hardened con- 


through the Needles with a staggering gale down Channel, and across the Bay | lively neighbours. By the adoption of certain fashionable customs the forms 
of Biscay. At first but very few of the passengers made their appearance out inteaded by nature are not allowed to attain to their natural fulness, or to acquire 


' of their cabins; but as we got into a warmer latitude, with a pleasant breeze | those fair proportions which so greatly contribute to the beauty of the figure. 
science, and many a stiff knee, were instantly bowed. “ Kneel down, and let | and smooth water, both ladies and gentiemen ventured forth to enjoy the sweet | If this be not so, then the Greek sculptors, with Praxiteles and Phicias at their 


us pray that the obdurate heart of this, our departing brother, may be made | fresh air, aftera nauseous confinement from bad weather and sea-sickness. head, knew little of the human form, and the Medician Venus, “the statue 
sensible of its condition.” 


: In the first ship I had joined, the midshipmen were obliged to keep watch-and- | that enchants the world,” must be scarcely better than a mishappen mass of 
Earnestly and fervently did the reverend clergyman pour forth his entreaties, | watch; but Mr. Tremenbere considered this as rather (oo arduous a duty for | marble. 

and as his prayer proceeded the outlaw once more turned towards his late oppo- | youths who had been accustomed to indulgence ; and therefore we were divided But personal beauty, however attractive (and none but the blind will deny its 
nent and grasped his hand. Clearly did Mr. C point out the situation of | into three watches—Pascoe and myself being placed in that of the second mate | power) is not the only thing nor even the chief, which confers upon the sex the 
the smuggler, and directed his attention to the ouly hope set before him in |—a worthy soul, peculiarly fond of a good middle watcher; and as he was | influence they exercise in all civilized countries. In every age, the women 





holy writ. Appropriately applicable was his language to the condition of both, | particularly gentlemanly and unostentatious in his manners, he became quite a 
and when he ceased there were tnauy eyes moistened with tears that had never | 





shed one before since the days of childhood. 


favourite vith the passengers, both male and female : so that it not unfrequently 
happened that some of the gentlemen would turn out, when the night was fine, 


most remarkable for this influence have owed it less to personal than to mental 
attractions. The celebrated Queen of Egypt was not beautiful, yet one of the 
ablest and most accomplished men of the age, Julius Caesar, greatly delighted 


“ Quick, quick,” said the smuggler ; ‘ pen, ink, and paper ; quick, let me do | to walk the deck with him—indeed in the first watch Major Camptell seldom | in her society. So did Mark Antony, his successor in her favour,—a very 
one act of justice.” The writing materials were brought, and he directed the | 


clergyman to follow his dictation. ‘ My will,” he continued, ‘is in the hands 
of Mr. P 





missed joining us. I say us—for Mr. Allen, though a strict disciplinarian when 


any particular duty was performing, and would have, repri ded or punished | 





inferior man, it is true; but this only serves to show the facinating powers of 
a woman, who could thus, after she had lost her youth, captivate and enchant 


» the Solicitor at Dover; my wife, Jem, has a copy, let this be | wilful neglect or heedlessness, yet he had naturally a kind and generous | persons so different in character. Shakspeare in two lines explained the whole 
added—' I give and bequeath to the children of James Knight the sum of £200, | 


to be taken from £3000 in the Funds, already aevised to my wife as long as she | 
remains a widow, and otherwise to revert to my children; the said £200 to be ; 
appropriated to such purposes, for the benefit of the said children of James 
Knight, as Mr. P—— shall see fit; and him I nominate as trustee.’ ”’ 

‘God bless you, Harry!” faintly uttered the expiring revenue-man, pressing 
the outlaw's hand to his breast, * it is generously done; my widow will get a 
small pension and—oh !”’ he groaned most heavily—his limbs quivered. “ Fare- 
well, Harry! Oh, Lord, forgive—forgive my trespasses and—and my sins! be 
a parent—a father to my orphans and—good-bye, Harry, the grappling is coming 
home—back—back your starboard oars—pull short round or”—his head fell, 
his limbs stretched out, and he lay a corpse by the side of the dying. 

Some of the seamen, at the suggestion of the surgeon, approached to remove 
the lifeless body, but the smuggler would not let it go, and it was therefore suf- 
fered to remain. ‘ 

‘A few short minutes,” aaid the man, “ only a few short minutes.” 

‘Do not lose them,” implored the clergyman, taking the smuggler’s hand | 
within his own; “every moment is as years to you now ; entreat for mercy and | 
for pardon from whence alone they can come.” 

The dying man looked earnestly at the reverend gentleman, as he said, “ Sir, 
I know but little of book-learning beyond what was necessary to calculate the 
worth of my crop. I have been honest in my dealings, and though you and 
others may call me smuggler and outlaw, yet from whom have I had encourage- 
ment! Why from the very law-makers themselves! And that reminds me I | 
have yet a duty to perform. Is there a King’s officer on board?’ he was | 
answered in the affirmative. ‘‘ Let him come to me—bear a hand, for my—my | 
breath is dying—away.” 

‘* Leave the things of time to themselves,” urged the minister in a fervid and | 
energetic manner; ‘eternity is opening to you, the sea without ashore! The 
body must perish, but the soul, the immortal soul, will live for ever! and how? | 
in happiness or misery! Oh,turn your thoughts then to that pardoning grace | 
which is all-sufficient to forgive ;” he then added in the most earnest and im- | 

| 





pressive manner,—‘* Sinner! at the gates of death,—dying sinner! fly from the 
wrath to come! and let your last words be devoted to supplications for forgive- 
ness of sins. Father of mercies, stretch forth thine hand and snatch this sinful 
man as a brand from the burning !” 

‘*May God bless you, Sir,” faintly uttered the almost exhausted smuggler, 
“* you know best how to shape your course when speaking the great name, and 
therefore I will leave my case in your hands. I know I am a sinner, and so | 
we are all; but I do not think the Almighty will be overhard upon me for deal- | 
ing ina bit of contraband. I never wronged my neighbour, never! and no one | 


can say—beyond a skrimmage with the revenue—no one can say I was ever any | 
man's enemy.” | 


‘** Has not blood been shed—have not human lives been sacrificed—and can 
you offer an atonement?” inquired the clergyman. 

** You carry too tavta strain upon me, Sir,” answered the expiring man: 
‘*T am ready to obey orders, if you will but give them, Sir; but it is out of 
nature to expect me to pray like them as has been brought up to it. I hope 
and trust my offeuded Maker will forgive me, and bring both Jem here and me 
safe into port tegether. For the matter o’ the skrimmage, I’m heartily sorry for 
it; but ‘twas self-defence ; and if murder has been committed, I am the mur- | 
dered man. But the Almighty knows it all—and so it's of no use overhauling | 
upon that concern now. Pray for me, Sir, and say what you can in my favour.” 

At this moment Major Campbell appeared, and the sinuggler motioned him | 
to come close. Bending down over the prostrate man, the Major listened to 
his communication; hut as it was delivered in a very low tone, only a few un- 
connected words reached our ears. At first Major Campbell gave ouly an unin- 
terested attention; but as the sinuggler proceeded, it was evident that the Major 
became more and more excited, eagerly catching at every sentence that was 
uttered, and in several instances repeating them, so as to make sure of his being 
correct. This, however, was rendered necessary by the feeble and disjointed 
accents of the man raising a doubt asto its true meaning. At length he ceased, 
and the clergyman again took place of the Major by his side; but only a few 
minutes elapsed before the wounded man gave certain symptoms of the near ap- 
proach of dissolution, and we all stood silently around as his spirit passed away. 
As soon as it was ascertained that he was actually dead, Major Campbell took 
from a belt round his body, next to his skin, a small leather pouch which he care- 
fully secured. The inanimate forms were then conveyed upon the poop, and 
there extended side by side. 

The weather-current made about daylight, the anchor was weighed, and we 
worked into the Downs, and moored ship. Major Campbell and Captain 
Burgess had had a long conversation together; and the moment the best 
bower was let go, a Deal hovelling boat came alongside, into which the 
dead bodies were put, the Major embarking with them for the shore, to wait 
upon the Admiral. Strange conjectures and rumours ran amongst the officers | 
and seamen, as to the mysterious and concealed packet that had been taken from 
the smuggler ; for the few words which had reached us during his last commu- 
nication had reference to the state of affairs in France, and the prospect of ap- 
proaching hostilities with England. That much importance was attached to 
what he had uttered was very evident ; and it soon transpired that the man was 
in the employ of Government as a spy, that he was much valued for the correct- 
ness of ihe intelligence he generally obtained, and considerable reliance was 
placed on the information he gave. In the present instance I never accurately | 
ascertained what he communicated to the Major, but I know it had reference to 
the secret preparations that were making in the French arsenals and ports for the | 
invasion of England, and the despatching of a French squadron into the Indian 
Ocean. 

We had this time no necessity to wait for convoy, as peace, though hollow | 
and suspicious, still remained unbroken. Major Campbell returned on board. 
A man-of-war brig from Portsmouth gave us the intelligence that the India fleet 
were all ready to sail, and would do so the moment the wind became favourable, 
which took place that night; and in the middle watch the hands were turned up 
to unmoor ; and long before daylight we were under canvass, walking away with 
a fresh breeze from E.N.E. that soun carried us off the Owerss light: but whilst 
making the best of our progress in for Spitaead, a sudden squall split the main- 
topsail to ribands, and the fore-topmast went ovet the side. The anchors were | 
let go, and the ship brought up; but the delay lost us the convoy, for they had | 
already taken their departure, and Captain Burgess, under the circumstances | 
that had come to his knowledge, would not, after the damages were repaired, | 
run any risk, and consequently we had to moor at that wild and unpleasant | 
anchorage, the Motherbank. The greater portion of the passengers went on | 
shore and took lodgings at Portsmouth, and amongst them was Beauingardte, 
the cadet, so that we saw nothing of him for several weeks. 

Our seamen, as was the custom, having been paid two months in advance 
just before quitting Gravesend, a very careful look-out was kept lest they should 
give us the slip, and an officer was constantly sent to examine all decked bvats 
previous to their shoving off from alongside. It happened on one occasion, when 
old Dawes the pilot in his cutter had boarded us, that this duty devolved on me. 
There was a strong breeze, and-the weather was so intensely cold that there 
was no little danger of being frust-bitten. I descended the gangway into the 
craft, and after examining ber I seized the man-ropes to return to the Indiaman 
just as the culter was sheering off. 
on to the side-ladder; but my hands were so completely benumbed, that I could 
not feel the rope, and apprehensive that I had nothing to hold on by, I let go, 


and fell backwards between the two vessels into the water, without having been | 


seen by any one, nor was it till old Dawes had got clear away that the officer of 
the deck missed me, from not making my report. Fortanately, the hawser that 
had been used as a quarterfast for the cutter was towing overboard, having been 


just that moment let go, and as [ dropped astern, it got under my arm-pit, and | 


I clung to it with desperation, at the same time making attempts to swim. The 
strength of the current, however, was carrying me away, and the hawser in my 
struggles was sliding from my hold, so that in a very short time I must have 
closed my earthly career by a watery grave, when happily my dangerous situa- 


tion was discovered, a boat was lowered down, and Pascoe, grasping me by the | history, that in ancient times also certain of the sex possessed this art of 

collar of my jacket, uttered a blessing on the tailor who had made it so firm, and| “setting time and wrinkles at defiance.” Sarah, the wife of the patriarch 

rescued me fromdeath. As it was, | was for a considerable interval of time | Abraham. 1s described as being “ very fair” when considerably advanced in life ; 

} insensible, and several days elapsed before [I was able to return tu ny | —and the fact that she afterwards attracted the regards of Pharaoh and 
uly 


At length a frigate hoisted the signal for convoy bound to the East Indies; her was not tvo favourable. 





|THE FRENCH LADIES—ART OF NEVER GROWING 


| by the writer in a brief and playful manner—the influence of the fair sex. It is 


'do not coincide with her in the assertion, that they keep the secret to them- 


| countries, they enjoy that medium state between high and low spirits, 


| shopkeepers, artizans, labourers, and domestic servants, are less obsequious and 


{one reasononly. The French are not led away by that thirst for rivalry, the 


One spring from her gunwale brought me | 


disposition, and never forbade us to apprvach and converse with him at intervals 
of relaxation. His mind was well stored with useful knowledge, derived from | 
practical experience; and he never seemed more gratified and pleased than | 
when imparting that sort of information which could not fail to instruct and | 
improve. Yet he was by no means deficient in humour, and he dearly loved a | 
good nautical joke, and was nearly as playful as Pascoe himself, so that what- | 
ever mischief was practised during the night upon the sleeping cadets, was | 
immediately attributed to Mr. Allen and the youngsters of his watch. 

There is something exquisitely delightful in contemplating the innocence of 
fancy; and a fondness for children of tender years I have invariably found to 
be a leading characteristic of an amiable and benevolent disposition. Such was 
Captain Lys—he was very soon installed nurse-general to the beautiful twins, 
and was rewarded by the sweet smile and pleasing converse of their lovely 
mother. Captain Burgess attended alike to the wants of his lady-passengers 
and the winding-up of his chronometers; his table was admirably supplied, and 
his wines were excellent.—To be continued. 

—_—_ 


OLD 


In her recent work, Paris and the Parisians in 1835, Mrs. Trollope has 
touched upon a subject of considerable importance to society, though treated 


agreed on all sides, Mrs. Trollope says, that it is a difficult thing for a pretty 
woman tv grow old in any country, and aterrible one to become a caterpillar 
after having been a butterfly. To the question, ‘* Which nation understands 
the art of submitting to this downfall gracefully?’ Mrs. Trollope answers, that 
English women generally are able to conform to it with arespectable degree of 
resignation; but the French, by means of some invaluable secret which they 
wisely keep to themselves, are enabled to approach very nearly to success in the 
art of never growing old at all. 

n the opinion that the French women have made considerable progress in 
this invaluable science, we are much inclined to agree with Mrs Trollope; but 


selves. On the contrary, we are disposed to believe that their success in bidding 
defiance to time and wrinkles, is owing to various circumstances, which, as it 
seems to us, are sufficiently obvivus. 

France, placed in the midst of the temperate zone, is blessed with one of the 
finest climates in the world. The air, generally, is pure, light, and elastic ; and 
it is to the purity of their atmosphere that the French people, we believe. are 
chiefly indebted for the gaiety and good humour which distinguish them. Freed 
from the dejection and gloominess caused by the cold and foggy climates of their 
nothern neighbours, and the lassitude produced by the heat of more southern 


denominated cheerfulness, a state of mind so favourable to the comfort and 














health of buth soul and body. With them, the sense of existence, the being 
merely, is a pleasurable condition; and being pleased with themselves, they 
feel a satisfaction in contributing to the pleasure of others. Hence they become 
social and affable, studious of good manners, and attentive to those numerous 
litt'e observances which so greatly contribute to the general comfort and happiness | 
of life. 

The French women posseas advantages, arising from the habits of the nation, 
which are not so common to their neighbours. Power in France is pretty 


| equally shared between the sexes. A French woman is not only her husband’s | 


partner in name, but in fact also, She is consulted by bim on all occasions ; 


she partakes in his pleasures, takes an active part in his business, and exercises | 


an equal influence in the regulation of both. Two heads, they rationally con- 


mystery when he wrote of Cleopatra— 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 

Madame de Maintenon is another instance of the superiority of intellectual 
charms, By the force of an accomplished mind, aided by a serene temper, 
though unaccompanied by either youth or beauty, this lady obtained such an 
ascendancy over Louis XIV., that she became his counsellor on all occasions, 
and finally his wife. ‘The marriage indeed was never officially avowed, yet she 
was in fact Queen of France, and lived to regret that she had lost her happiness 
by the elevation. 

The fleeting nature of beauty has been a frequent theme for regret ; but were 
it less perishable than it is proved to be, it is a question whether its influence 
would be much increased. ‘The most symmetrical features, unless animated by 
an amiable and intelligent spirit, are soon contemplated with considerable 
indifference. This is a truth of which the French ladies appear to be fully 
sensible ; and however assured they may be of their personal beauty. they are 
prudent enough not to rely too much upon it for their influence in the world. 
Generally favoured by nature with an active and cheerful disposition, they are 
fond of company, and know that, to be acceptable in it, they must bring with 
them those companionable qualities and accomplishments which constitate the 
charm of society. The art of making themselves agreeable is therefore one of 
their chief studies; and it is to the proficiency they attain in the power of 
pleasing, which, we apprehend, not only assures to them the constant deference 
and respect of the men, but enables them likewise—from the action of mind 
upon body—* to bid defiance to time and wrinkles ;” an art in which, according 
to Mrs. Trollope, they are deeply versed. This, then, is the “ secret” which 
that lady erroneously says the women of France keep to themselves ; for it is 
evidently one which has been understood by her sex from time immemorial,— 
and not unknown, we are quite certain, to many of her own countrywomen, 
who have also made it their business to accomplish themselves in the graces of 
life, assured as they are, from their own experience and the judgment of the 
eloquent Rousseau, that ‘the Graces never grow old.” 

There is a fine passage in Plutarch’s ‘ Life of Pericles,” where he is speak- 
ing of the glorious structures raised at Athens by that eminent statesman, which 
might be betterapplied, we think, to human beings so graced, of which Greece 
furnished many splendid examples. “A certain freshness,” he says, ‘* bloomed 
upon them, and preserved their faces uninjured, as if they possessed a never- 
fading spirit, and a soul insensible to age.” 


—=>— . 
DIARY OF A. BLASE. 
By Captain Marryat.—[{ Continued from the Albion of Jan. 30.) 
CHAPTER XX. 
Ostend. 

From Spa to Liege, from Liege to Brussels, from Brussels to Ostend, how 
detestable it is to go over the same ground again and again! [f the carriage 
would only overturn, if I could but fracture a leg or an arm, just by way of 
variety! Six weeks in bed would be a novelty, even pain would be agreeable 
from the excitement. What a weary world this is, and what a rascally one! 
How delightful a little honesty would be, by way of a change! Of all the 
rascality spread like butter on bread over the surface of the globe, certainly the 
butter lies thicker on the confines of each territory. There is a concentration 
of dishonesty at the ports of embarkation and debarkation. Take London when 
you land from a steam-boat, or Dover, or Calais, or Ostend. It is nothing but a 
system of extortion and overreaching, and which is submitted to. And why 
#0? because in the hurry, the confusion, the sickness, and the ignorance of 
what is right, every thing that is wrong can be practised with impunity. These 


clude, are better than one; and we cannot but think, that both pleasure and | preyers upon mankind at the contines, remind you of the sharks in India, who 


business are increased and improved by this just participation and mutual con- | 
troul. This practice of enjoying and observing society together, imparts to the ! 
women a knowledge of things in general, which, among other advantages, has 
this in particular, that it conduces to render them conversable beings, and 
consequently pleasing companions at all times. The result is, that in a mixed 
company in France, there is scarcely any topic introduced, in the discussion of | 
which females do not bear a part advantageously. 
The French people may be vainer than their neighbours ; but they are not so | 
proud. The different classes of society are therefore not kept at such a distance | 
from each other asin most other countries; and this rude general intercourse | 
is highly benejicial to all parties. Intellectual acquirements and accomplish- 
ments are more considered than the accident of birth, or even the possession of | 
riches ; and these riches are not, as in England, heaped in large masses and in | 
a few hands. This more equal division of property contributes much to the | 
public prosperity ; ** for money”, as Lord Bacon says, * is like muck, of no use | 
unless it be well spread.”” The sense of personal independence is consequently | 
strong in France, stronger perhaps than in any other country in the world. | 
Every discerning traveller in that lan must have remarked, that the smaller 


servile than those of other nations; yet at the same time they are alert and 
attentive, and show no want of a proper consideration for their customers and | 
employers. This arises from the feeling of independence above alluded to, of | 
which the females fully partake. With some knowledge of the world, a reliance | 





upon their own powers, and a consciousness ef their value, the women of France, 
when left to their own resources, are not those helpless creatures which the sex 
are usually seen to be in countries where they are tavght to consider the men | 
as their only protectors. They know that when they can aid themselves, God | 
will aid them; and they wisely qualify themselves for a state of independence | 
rather than one of submissive protection. 

The course of domestic life rans smoother in France than in England, if for 


effects of which so certainly tend to embitter existence in England. They are 
not ashamed of being thought poor, and have the good sense to adopt their 
style of living to their means. This saves them from a world of care, from 
duns, disgraces, dangers; and no one is thought the worse of, or avoided, 
because he cannot or will not vie with his wealthier acquaintance in the cost- 
liness of his furniture, or the sumptuousness of his entertainment. The rivalry 
is in things which it is much more creditable to excel in, literature, the art of 
being agreeable, an art in which few will fail to acquire some proficiency who 
carefully avoid giving unnecessary offence, and study to do as they would wish | 
to be done by. 

It was the celebrated Ninonl'Enclos, who, in the reign of Louis XIV., 
proved to what a length of time the usual effects of years upon the human 
frame may be delayed. There is yet, we believe, a portrait of this remarkable 
woman at Knowles, in Kent, the seat of the Duke of Dorset, taken when she 
was upwards of 70 years of age. She was the daughter of a gentleman of | 
Touraine, a part of France famous for the deliciousness of its air. She pos- | 
sessed a fine constitution, beauty, wit, and other graces and accomplishments. 
The tragic fate of her illegitimate son is well known. Brought up in ignorance 
}of his birth, he fell desperately in love with his mother, and when made 
jacquainted with the relationship, he committed suicide. She retained her 
| beauty, if not to the very last, to an extraordmary age, for whem beyond sixty, 
| she was beset by several youthful lovers, men of rank and fashion. 

Thissart of avoiding the ravages of time is not peculiar to France. The late 
| Marchioness of Hertford, when she had passed her 60th year, had the air and 

look of a buxom widow of forty, and was then, it was said, greatly admired by 
his late Majesty George IV.: at that period the attractions of this cosrtly 


j lame were thus archly commemorated in the harmonious verse of Thomas 
Moore :— 


Then let us repair to Manchester-square, 

And see if the lovely Marehesa be there ; 

O let her come with her dark tresses flowing, 
So gently and juvenile, curly and gay. 

In the manner of Ackerman’s dresses for May. 


Nor was this desirable secret known to the moderns only. It is plain from 


Abimalech, the Monarchs of Egypt and Gerar, ts a proof that this description of 





| dispose of a single article. 


| ruling passion still governed him 


| him the sundry pieces of pork which he had gathered as presents, then took the 
| extreme unction, and died. 


always ply in the surf, where their motions cannot be seen, and the unwary are 
invariably their prey. J have knocked three down already, and one would ima- 


| gine they would hasten for redress; but they will not, for that would take 


hours, and during these hours they would lose the opportunity of making their 
harvest, so they get up again and pocket the affront, that they may not lose time 
in filling their pockets. Talking about roguery, there was a curious incident oc- 
curred some time back, in which a rascal was completely outwitted. A bachelor 
gentleman, who was a very superior draftsman and caricaturist, was laid up in 
his apartments with the gout in both feet. He could not move, but sat in am 
easy chair, and was wheeled by his servant in and out of his chamber to his 
sitting-room. Now a certain well-known vagabond ascertained the fact, and 
watched until the servant was sent upon a message. The servant came out of 
the front door, but left the area door open, communicating with the kitchen. 
Down went the vagabond, entered the kitchen, and walked up stairs, where, as 
he anticipated, he found the gentleman quite alone and helpless. “I am sorry, 
sir, to see you in this situation,”’ said the rogue ; ‘* you cannot move, and your 
servant isout ”’ The gentleman stared. ‘ It is excessively careless of you to 
leave yourself so exposed, for behold the consequences. I take the liberty of 
removing this watch and these seals off the table, and putting them into my 
own pocket; and, as I perceive your keys are here, I shall now open these 
drawers, and see what suits my purpose.” ‘ Ob! pray help yourself, I beg,” 
replied the gentleman, who was aware that he could do nothing to prevent him. 


| The rogue did so accordingly ; he found the plate in the sideboard drawer, and 


many other articles which suited him, and in about ten minutes, having made 


| up his bundle, he made the gentleman a very low bow, and decamped. But the 


gentleman had the use of his hands, and bad not been idle; he had taken an 


| exact likeness of the thief with his pencil, and on his servant returning soon 


after, he despatched him immediately to Bow Street with the drawing, and an 


| account of what had happened. The likeness was so good, that the man wae 


immediately identified by the runners, and was captured before he had time to 
He was brought to the gentleman in two hours 
afterwards, identified, the property found on him sworn to, and, in six weeks, he 
was on his passage to Botany Bay. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
Spa. 

They say, this hard winter promises plenty of wolves; if so, I recommend 
those who are fond of excitement to come here. Indeed, it will be profitable, 
for if they are active huntsmen, they can pay their expenses. A dead horse 
costs little, and in Spa, as they give very little to the horses to eat in the sum- 


| mer and nothing at all in the winter, they die fast. You have only to “drag the 
| carcase to an outhouse at a little distance from the town, and with your rifle 


watch during the night. The wolves will come down to prey upon the carrion, 
and it is hard if you do not kill your couple during the night, and then you are 
rewarded by the commune. I do not know what the price is now, but when the 
king of Holland was in possession of Belgium it was one hundred frances for a 
male and three hundred francs for a female wolf. Now a brace a night, four 
hundred franes or sixteen pounds, is not bad pay: in Spa it would keep a half- 
pay officer for three months. We have had nothing to enliven us within these 
last three days but the death and burial of an old curate. He died in all the 
odour of sanctity three days ago, and was buried yesterday. He was not loved 
or even liked, for he wanted that greatest of all gifts—charity. His situation 
was worth, with offerings, six thousand francs a year,—a large sum in this 
country: but he did not give to the poor; he exacted from them, and* they re- 
ligiously obeyed him, no one killing a pig or any thing else without a present of 
part of it tothe curate. When the old man was told that he must die, the 
He first sent for a person to dispose of for 


His will is not known, but he is supposed to be 
very rich, and whether he leaves his wealth to some nephews or to support’a 
hospital here now without funds, is a question of some interest. He was buried 


| in great parade and procession, followed by hundreds holding candles. (I bave 


heard of holding a candle to the devil,—is that the origin of this custom!) He 
was dressed in his West, and every one said that he never looked so clean or so 
well in bis life. He was carried on an open brancerd, with bis canonical bat on 
his head, quite exposed, and the snow fell fast and settled on his face and 
clothes, but he felt it not. The funeral was as cold as his charity, the ther- 
mometer being exactly 13° below the freezing point. Except the procession of 
the dead curate and of a dead wolf, we have had nothing to enliven Spa these 
last ten days. 

I have on a former occasion spoken of India. There have been two or three 
accounts of the military movements in Barmah, but there has been no inquiry 
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er examination into the character of the people, which, in my opinion, is of more | fare, it is not a little to their credit that they held out for nearly three years against | to trot from here to Ballymagarry Park and back again, before your honour's sar- 
importance than is generally supposed, for although the East India Company | the power of Great Britain.—[ To be Continued } 


may imagine that they have done with the Burmahs, it is my conviction that the | 
Burmahs have not done with them, and even I may live to witness the truth of | 


my assertion. 

Jt certainly is a point of some interest to ascertain from whence the Burmah 
nation originally came ; that they are not aborigines, I thing most certain. They 
are surrounded by the Cochin Chinese, the Chinese, and the Hindoos, all races 
of inferior stature and effeminate in person, with little or no beard. 


Now the’ 


—=>— 


THE ALIBI; AN ASSIZE ANECDOTE. 
BY THE AUTHOR or “ WIGHWaYS AND BYWAYS.” 
A country town in Ireland during the assizes, is a scene of ‘* most admired 
disorder.” It would seem as if the persunified presence of Justice, in the 
figures of the two ermined and white-wigged individuals, who sit in their court, 


Burmahs are a very powerful race, very muscular in their limbs, possessing great ' was the virtual license for every breach of the law; while the gyrations of 


strength and energy ; geuerally speaking, I should say, that they are rather taller 
than Europeans. They have the high cheek bones of the ‘Tatar, but not the 
small eyes; they have strong hair and beards, and would remind you of a 
cross between the Jew and the Tatar. 
to some of those who are fond of indulging in theory, thet they might be the 
remnants of that portion of the Jews who, when permitted to leave Babylon, in- 
stead of going east with the others, bent their course to the westward and were 
never spoken of afterwards. But the only props they had to this argument were 
the appearance of the people, the weight in silver being called the tekel or shekel, 
and the great pagoda having the name of the Dagon pagoda. At least, I heard 
of no more props to hang the argument upon but those three, which can hardly 
be sufficient, although the coincidence of the two words is similar. 

The Burmahs are semi-barbarous ; but this term must be used in the most 
favourable light; because surrounded on every side by people who are wedded 
to their own customs, the Burmahs have a liberality and a desire to improve 
which is very remarkable. I never met with any Burmah, not even a lad, who 
eould not read and write ; they allow any form of religion to be made use of, 


and churches of any description to be built by foreigners, but they do not like | 


This is singular; and it gave the idea | 


the sheriff (and the satellites who revolve in his orbit) in hopes of catching a 
‘culprit or two, resemble very much the merry-go-round of a dog coursing his 
| own tail. 

Justice is (really) lame as wellas blind among us. She has not the least 
| chance in the game of hide and-seek, at which she is constantly playing with 
crime, ip my * unhappy,” “* mis-governed,” and otherwise over-epitheted country. 

In the very teeth of the jadges, and in the very precincts of the Court, the 
most flagrant outrages may, or at least used to be, seen. Murder was some- 
times, riots, robberies, assaults and battery, and every minor offence in the 
calendar were, at all times, rife, on those balf-yearly Saturnalia of idleness, 
litigiousness, and debsucher¥. , 

About half a century ago, when there was no armed police, and a very 
"scanty provision of public conveyances from town to town,—when five-sixths 
| of the population iaboured under the yoke of political degradation,—when a 
| judge cracked jokes on the bench and made puns on the prisoner he was con- 

demning to death—when deeds, commonly called ‘of night,” were as frequently 
| Jone in open day, the state of things was no doubt much worse than itis even 
now; and it was as far back as between forty and filty years ago, that a circum- 


{ 
| 
! 
| 


missionaries making converts of their own people, for as the king is the head of | stance very much in unison with such social disorganization took place, and which 


the religion, conversion is a branch of allegiance. 
an audience with the king, and demanded permission to make proselytes. 


he would cut all their heads off afterwards. The missionary bad not mach 


trouble when this answer was made known in counting the heads of his prose- | 


lytes. In their own religion, which is Budhism, the Burmahs appear to be very 
relax; it is too absurd for the energy of their minds. Those who enter the 


priesthood wear a yellow dress; but if a priest at anytime feels disposed to | 
Allhe has to dois to throw off his | 


quit his professiun he is at liberty so to do. 


yellow garment; but at the same time, he can never resume it. The Burmahs 


are stiperstitious about charms, but are not superstitious on religious points In | 


fact, there is very little religion among them, and had we at the close of the 
war, instead of demanding a erore of rupees, insisted that they should embrace 
Christianity, the king would have given the order, and the whole nation would 
have nominally been Christians. J once asked a Burmah soldier what was his 
idea of a future state. His idea of bliss was singular—* I shall be turned into 
a buffalo, and shall lie down in a meadow of grass higher than my head and eat 
all day long, and there won't be a single mosquito to annoy me.” While on the 
subject of religion, I may here observe, that at the capture of Rangoon, I enter- 
ed a Chinese temple, tie altar-piece, if I may use the term, was the Ganesa of 
the Hindoos, but not seated on the lotus leaf, but on the Chinese rat. On each 


side of this were two little candelabras formed of the Egyptian ibis holding the | 


oil cups in their beaks. 
doos and Bhudhist figures. I once observed some sepoys playing and laughing 
at a bronze image they had picked up at the pagoda of Syriam, and on 
examining it I was surprised to find that it was a figure of the Egyptian Isis, 


with her hand raised and her person in the position described as the correct one | 


when blessing the world. The art of embalming appears to be known to the 
Burmahis, and is occasionally practised by the priests. 


decerated with carving, cut paper, and tinsel, and supported by four pillars like 
a bedstead. Below lay the body of a priest embalined and gilt. I intended to 
have brought this home, but before I arrived there, I found one of my marines, 
a graceless dog without religion or any other good quality, very busy hammering 
the mummy to pieces with the butt end of his musquet. 
erdere! him to desist. 
image, and it was his duty, as a good Christian, to destroy it—the only evidence 
of Christianity ever witnessed on that fellow’s part. On examination, I found 
that the body had been wrapped in sundry cluthes, and like the ark of Noah 


pitched within and without; over the clothes was a coat of damma, then of | 


cheenan, and lastly it was gilt; the head of the mummy was fictitious and form- 


ed of a cocoa-nut, the real scull being where, in the mummy, would have ap- | 


peared to have been the breast of the body. It did not smell much, but there 
were a great many small scarabei inside, and it was so mutilated that I did not 
remove it. The Burmahs are cleanly in their houses, which generally are raised 
from the ground a few fect, so as toallow the pigs, which are the scavengers of 
the town, to walk under. They have houses of brick or stone and mortar, such 
as the custom-house at Rangvon, and one or two others ; but the most substan- 
tail houses are usually built of thick teak plank. The smaller houses and cot- 
tages are built of bamboo, the floors and walls being woven like wicker-work ; 
the cleanliness and the beauty of these houses when new are very remarkable, 


and what is still more so, the rapidity with which they are built. I have known 


I also found the Hounyman, or monkey god of the Hin- | 


At the capture of the | 
old Portuguese fort at Syriam, I found not far from it, a sort of canopied shed, | 


I was very angry, and | 
In excuse he replied, that it was an abominable molten | 


an officer order a house to be built of three rooms with dvors and windows to | 


each, and of a comfortable size, and three or four Burmahs will complete this 
house in a day and thatch the roof over. In another point, the Burmahs show a 


every house 'here is a very neat and clean cloaca. 

The government is, like all are in Asia, despotic ; and the people have the 
faults which are certain tobe generated by despotism—but not to that degree 
which might be expected. They have their hereditary nobility, and the orders 
ef it are very clearly defined. 
neck, with four plates, or chased bosses dividing them ; the lowest order wears 
the bosses linked together by three chains, the next highest in degree with six, 


the next nine, and the last, and highest order, has twelve ; the king ouly wears | 


twenty-fourchains. The use of gold and silver, as drinking cups, &c., is only 
permitted tothe nobility. They are very clever in chasing of metals, and they 


have a description of work in glass and enamel, quite their own, with which they 
decorate the temples, houses of the priests, and cotfers containing the sacred | 


volumes. Their ornamental writings in the Pali language, a variety of the 
Sanscrit, known only to the priests, are also very beautiful—especially that upon 
long leaves of ivory. Upen the whole, their manufactures are superior to all 
around them, except perhaps the Chinese. 

The women are small, and delicately formed, in proportion to the men; they 
are not shut up, but go where they please; their dress is becoming, they brace 
the hair with flowers, and they are much fairer than would be supposed. Those 
who keép much within doors, are nearly as white as Europeans. They have a 
singular custom of putting a patch of white chunam on the eheek bone, some- 


thing in opposition to the black patches which used formerly to be worn by our | 


belles ; and it is intended to show how near they approach to.white. Indeed, 
in the men, the lower classes, who are exposed all day tothe san, if they remove 
their garments, it is singular to witness how many sliades lighter they are in that 
part of their bodies which is covered up. 
but occasionally there are supernumeraries 
The laws of the Barmahs appear to be good, but, as in all despotic countries, 
they are not acted upon, unless it pleases the ruler ' 
ie allowed 


Usually, the men have but one wife, 


Slavery of a certain species 
Should one man be in debt to another, and is summoned before the 
lawyer; if he states his inability to pay, he is asked how many children he has, 
end according to the debt, so are his children civen in bond slavery to his debtur, 
who writes off a certain sum ev< ry year until they are free. If he has no children, 
his wife, or himself perhaps, willbe bonded in the same manner. 
ease, where ill treatment can be proved, the bondage will beremoved: and further, 
any person so bonded, may at his or her wish remove to the service of another 
master, provided they can find one who will pay to the debtor the amonnt still due 
and thus fin'sh the time of servitude unter one whom they like better. These 
bonds are all in writing, and must te produced. Some of our military officers 
released several of the young women from their slavery . 
Suting down in your p:esence, is 
Every poor man who is sent for, i 


But in this 


» among the Burmese, a mark of respect 
mmediately dr. ps down on his hams in the 
eorner of the room, or at the portal. The use of the cocoa, or betel nut, is uni- 
versal among the men, but not so common with the women until they grow old 
The consequence is, that the teeth of the men are quite bl 
these of the young women are very good. 

The most remarkable feature in the character of the Burmahs is, their good 
temper ; I think they are the most even-tempered race I ever met with. 
are always gay, always content under any privation. I had, as will be seen here- 
after, more opportunities of seeing into the character of this people than others 
had, for we mixed with them in amity for some weeks They are very fond of 
marionettes, and puppet playing, and are very arnusing mimics. They work very 
hard, and with the greatest cheerfulness. They have a high respect for the 
English, or the white faces, as they call us; and the superiority of our warlike 
Instroments, and our ships, is a subject of wonder, and at the same time o! 
most careful examination. They perceive how far they are behind us, and are 
most anxious to improve. From this reason, joined to others, it was 4 pity that 
we ever made war with the Burmals ; they had made an easy conquest of those 
around them, and were satistied with their supposed superiority, but now they are 
mot, for they are active and enterprising, fond of war, and wi 1 not be content 
wntil they have improved their system. Twenty years hence we sha l find the 
Burmahs 4 much more formidable nation than they are at present, for they have 
every quality necessary to become the first nation in the Est: indee!, when we 
Consider with what weapons they defemd theinselves, and 


ick and decayed, while 


the nature of the war- 


One of the missionaries had | [ am now about to narrate. 
The | 
king replied that the missionary might convert as many as he pleased, but that | 


About noon on a fine day in July, in the year 1791, the chief town of a 
southern county of Ireland was just beginning to wari into the various excite- 
| ments which are self-generated by the beed-and-whiskey heats of the assize 
season. The judges had gone in solemn state to the court-house, attended by 
the high sheriff with his white wand, the sub with his horsewhip, the mounted 
constables halberds in hand, and scarfs over shoulder, and the bailiffs on foot 
with staves and sticks of varieties of head-breaking capability. The two 
cracked trumpets of the volunteer cavalry corps had sounded their discordant 
fanfarre, and some almost as unharmonious shouts from the mob, gave the final 
salute to their * riverences the joodges,” and ‘his honour’ Squire Flaherty the 
| sheriff, a fine man an’ a rale jintleman, lomg life and good luck to him, hurra !” 
| ‘The solemn business of pleading and prosecuting, the battle for life and death, 
' the tricks of chicanery, over-reaching, and false swearing, were soon in full 

play within the courts; while the whiskey shops and tap-rooms had alreacy begun 
| to reap the early harvest of intemperance. ' 
| The host of “The Flaherty Arms” was up to his eyes in business, serving 
customers at the bar, superintending the dinner-dressing in the kitchen, running 
| up stairs after the chambermaid, aud down stairs after the cook, secing that the 
ostler “* whisped down” the horses, that the waiter “rubbed up” the spoons, 
| knives and forks, and glasses; that * the boy” was cleaning the boots; ‘the 


| girl” plucking the poultry; thus duly keeping himself in practice for his own 
supereminent vocation of plucking the customers. In the midst of this bustle 
—but I cannot vouch for the Jaudlord’s particular locality at the moment, whe- 
ther kitchen, pantry, or scullery, he was attracted by a loud ringing at the outer 
| bell, and vociferous bawls for the ostler, passed through a straggling crowd of 
servants and retainers, in his various titles of **Tim!” “Carney!” © Tim 
' Carney !! !—and by such soft inducements as “ why thin, bad luck to you Tim, 
why don’t ye run to the bell?” * To the devil wid you Carney, can’t you come 
| when they're callin’ you!” ‘Tim Carney, you brute, wky do you keep the 
| jintleman and his sarvint and the other bastes waitin’ !”’ 

** Pray, thin, mister Timothy Carney,” at last said the landlord, seeking in his 
own person the dilatory functionary in the darkest recess of the stables, ‘* by 
what manes do you daar to keep the qwallity stannin’ in the street while you 
are snorin’ under the manger? It’s a nate patthern of an ostler you are, is'nt 
it? Why, thin, the curse 0’ Cromwell on you, Tim Carney, this blissed day, 
but it’s a broth of a boy you are, an’ mighty fit for an ostler at the head inn of a 
county town in the ’sizes! Bad scratch to ye, Tim, an’ the likes o° ye for a 
lazy, limpin’, ould, good-for-nowthin’ thief.o’ the world !” 

To all this abuse, and the loud shouts of laughter which accompanied it from 
alithe **b'ys’’ and girls, old and young, who lounged in the yard and under the 
gateway, old Tim only muttered, as he hobbled along, his opinion that some one 
out of all those who took such pains to call him might themselves have taken 
hold of the horses and led them into the stable. 
| nion my readers will no doubt give their assent. But the division of idleness 
is a too well established principle of political economy in Ireland to ran any 
risk of being violated, by any one individual doing any thing that is’nt “ his 
place.” 

* Why thin, my gracious! Dinnis Murphy,’ 


’ 


exclaimed mine host, reproach- 


and dishes, aud flirting with the kitchen maid in the passage, ** could'nt you 
have thrun down thim crockery, and helped the jintleman to get off his horse, 
while he was waitin’ in the sthreet for that draamin’, ould hop-an’-go-constant 


of an ostler of ours ?” 


They consist of gold chains, worn round the| 


They | 


( | Indeed, Mister Mulliagan, I don’t think that’s the business of a head waiter | 
degree of civilisation which might be an example to the northern Athens—to | 


entirely. Any how it’s not my place.” 
| An’ you, you sthreelavally, that stands there grinnin’ and laughin’ wid your 
coarse arms a-kimbo, ceald’nt you have caught hold of the bridle an’ led a cus- 
tomer into the house?” 

* The Lord save us, how cross you are this mornin’, mister Mulligan! By 
| my fecks, it wasn’t to hould horses that [ hired myself to your sarvice—an I'd 
| have you to know that it is’nt my place.” 
*Go ‘long, thin, and feed the pigs, you imp’rent hussey !” 
the bare-legge d slattern ; striding off to her elegant occupation. 

The landlord found no greater satisfaction from the boot-boy, or the cow-boy, 
or the cook, in arguing and disputing with whom he lost a good quarter of an 
hour of his own and their time, while the gentleman in the tile-floored and sand- 


covered parlour was waiting with great seeming patience, first for the waiter | 
and then for the host, who were respectfully roared afier aud hallooed for, in | 


modifications of the same kind of summonses as were addressed erewhile to 
the ostler 
When Mr. Mullizan at iast bowed himself into the parlour, he was nut a little 
struck with respect, and somewhat with admiration, at the presence of bis new 
customer. He wasa fine-looking young man, that isto say, of about thirty, tall 
and well-built, his athletic shape shown to great’ advantage by the skin-tight 
leather breeches reaching half-way down the calves of his legs, where they were 
uble-breasted and broad-flapped scarlet kerseymere waistcoat; ablue coat 
oad fancy-gilt buttons, a profuse white muslin cravat, and a frilled and 
} shirt completing his costume, the whole style of which showing that he 
could not Have ridden more than a very few miles that morning, and that he had 
taken his journey very easy indeed. The powder, to be sure, was a good deal 
shaken outof his hair and scattered over the low collar and wide lappels of his 
coat; but this added to the careless grace of his whule appearance. 
“Tam your honour’s most humble sarvint to command, and will be proud to 
, Tesave your honour’s orders’ 





in his usual style of anticipating the wishes of his customers; but there wasa 


military air and a sternness of brow about the stranger which repelled a too | 


great fainiliarity 

** Pray sit down, Mr. Mulligan.” said the latter, with a most relaxing smile, 
which at once put the landlord much more at his ease; but he only jast sat on 
the edge of the mahogany-painted deal-bottomed chair, holding 1t at each aide 
as if he was as much afraid of falling forward as he seemed to be of reclining 
backwards.” 

‘*] want to ask you a few questions,” continued the stranger, “ about the road 
to Ballymagarry.”’ 

* Is it to Ballymagarry, your honour? I suppose, thin, Sir, you'r going to dine 
and sleep with his lordship the Marquis!” said poor Mr. Mulligan, rather annoy- 
ed at the prospect of losing his customer so svon. 

* Don't be in a hurry, my good landlord ; I may ride over to see his Lordship 
to-morrow or next day, perhaps; but for this day and night, at any rate, I pro- 
mise you I am your guest.” 

“And proud I'll be of the honour of entertaining such a jintleman, an’ its the 
first of thratement that's to be had at the ‘ Flaherty Arms,’ Sir, for man and 
| baste. An’ what ’ud your honour choose to be after orderin’ for dinner, Sir? 
| An’ for supper in the evenin’? or by way of snack now, Sir? we have ivery 
| thing qnite convaniant, your honour.’* 
| ‘That'll do, that’il do,” said the stranger to the groom, who now came in, ina 
fine, lace-coloured livery, and was busily placing saddle-bags, riding cloak, and 
| two brace of pistols on a side table: * but stay, Robert, for fear of accidents, 
you had better shake the powder out of the pans and draw the bullets, as we 
} shall remain in this comfortable inn for a day or two. 

“ Thin, perhaps, Kurnel, I had better ride across the country, and warn the 
Marquess that you're not coming to-day!” said the groom, awkwardly saluting 
his master like an undrilled recruit 

“No, his lordship does not quite expect me to-day ; but if necessary, you can 
provide me a messenger, Mr. Mulligan!” 

*Isit a messenger, your Honour! By my soul—savin’ your Honour’s pre- 
sence—au’ it's myself that can dv thatsame; for I'll back my b’y, Mat Quinlan, 


To the justness of this opi- | 


fully but pathetically, as he encountered the waiter with an arm full of plates | 


* Oh, that’s another thing entirely—I'm never above my business,” replied | 


met by a pair of brown-tapped boots, and they were joined at the waistband by | 


*—for dinner, would have added Mr. Mulligan, | 


| vint that’s here to the fore could well find his way to the cross roads at the fut 
of Kil-goblin mountain.” 

‘Why. that would greatly depend on the horse Mat Quinlan was mounted 
on,” said the stranger, smiling; ** but never mind, we can talk of that by-and- 
bye.” 

“The horse! what horse, Kurnel, is it your talking about; why it’s on his 
own two legs, an’ the feet that’s hanging to them, that my b’y Mat goes his 
messages ; an’ its thrue enough for me.” 

“Well, well, no more about that now,” said the stranger sharply, and his 
original expression of countenance returned. 

* Vis, your honour—no, your honour!” exclaimed the host, rising from his 
seat abruptly, confused by his customer's look ; and his eyes were in the mean- 
time fixed on the groom, who coolly extracted three bullets each from the two 
brace of pistols, and placed the dozen missiles on the mantel-piece. 

*‘Upon my word, Kurnel, an’ it's well provided your honour was, Sir, in case 
you met any bad company on the road ; but there is’nt much fear o’ that in ’size 
time,” said Mulligan sneakingly, being quite browbeat by the stranger’s military 
frown. 

“I don’t know that, landlord; I’ve known daring fellows take the very pre- 
sence of the judges as the time for their exploits, and Iam sure I rode through 
as ijl-looking a set of fellows coming up to your house as ever infested the high- 
ways.”” 

‘Indeed, Kurnel, its thrue enough for your honour, we have plinty of bad 
ones an’ to spare in town this fine day, an’ that’s the rason that I think the road 
so safe.” 

“ The assizes have brought all the country together it seems ?” 

‘““« Why, yis, indeed, your honour, there’s a great throng o’ the quality as well 
plinty o’ backguards to the fore. An’ it’s the greatest luck in the world that I’ve 
a dacent bed to spare for your honour, an’ that’s only bekase of Squire Flaherty 
Cavin, afther the ball to-night, to go home and sleep at Castle Flaherty, an’ it’s 
very proud I am intirely to have the bed for—”’ 

* How far off is Castle Flaherty?” 

“* Just five short miles, Kurnel.” 

“In what direction ?”’ 

‘Oh, straight on to the say side, your honour—every one knows Castle Fla- 
herty. An’ what ’ud your honour be orderin’ for dinner, Sir?” was the wind- 
ing up the landlord’s spéech, for he heard anxious calls for him througheut the 
house, and the waiter was beckoning him outside the window. 

‘Whatever you like, landlord ; whatever you can spare from your numerous 
guests.” 

‘Oh, by Jemini, there’s lashing. your honour, for every one ; for the Gran’ 
Jury, and the Joodges, an’ the Counsellors, an’ the whole kit 0’ them,—an’ 
all sorts for your honour into the bargain. ! I beg your 


Comin’, Comin’! 
honour’s pardon; but there’s no tellin’ you the confusion of the house at ’size 
time whin I’m not every where” — 

“To make confusion worse confounded ?” 

‘‘Jist so, indeed, Sir, it’s thrue enough for you, Kurnel,”’ exclaimed the 
unconscious landlord, sliding away towards the dvor, until the stranger waved 
his hand in token of permission that he should retire. When he was gone the 
traveller talked a short time with his servant, and having soon dismissed the 
latter, and then examined all the framed daubings which disfigured the walls, 
and read carefully all the effusions in prose and verse cnt on the window panes, 
he betook himself to the repose of an arm chair, and the refuge of thought. 

Scarcely had he sat, when a gentle tap at the door announced an intruder. 

**Come in!” cried the traveller, in a voice loud enough to have manceuvred a 
battalion, and he instinctively clapped his hand on one of the pistols on the table 
| beside him (forgetting that the balls were extracted and the priming out) as 
| thougis he expected an inroad from the rough company he had observed in the 
j street. It was only Mr. Mulligan, who reappeared, and who said, in his most 
| submissively coaxing tone, 

“T was just thinkin’, your honour, that in regard of a snack, jist a damper as 
ja body might say, that there’s a fine round o’ beef, ora fillet o’ vale. or a could 
| turkey, or a slice o’ ham, or some rashers and eggs, or any little thing o’ that 
kind quite at your service, Kurnal, in the larder; an’ inthe mane time I made 
bould to bring your honour a little recreation in the way of a bock or two, for 

I'm sure you must be lonesome, Sir.” 
| “You are very obliging, Mr. Mulligan ; send in the whole stuck of your larder 
| if you like it—” 

**An’abottle of Madary, may be, your honour? It’s of the right sort, Sir 
| —or Tinareef, or sherry, Kurnel, or a thrifle of cherry brandy, by the way of a 
relish 1” 

‘‘ Bring a bin full of whatever you please, Mr. Mulligan; and let me see those 
| books—what are they ?” 

“Why, Sir, they’re jist a few books for the ’size jintlemen, the counsellors, 
and the gran’ jurors, and the likes; there’s the Justice’s Vaddy-makem, an’ the 
last Turnpike Act, and the Newgate Calendar, an’ the last new Life of Captain 

| Quilty the highwayman, with his picthur in front.” 

| ‘A nice collection, indeed! Faugh! don’t show me that,” exclaimed the 

| traveller, giving a kick to the Newgate Calendar. ‘ Nor that stupid stuff,” 
added he, tossing the law-books upside down. ‘“ Let me look at this Life of 

| Captain Quilty, there may be some fun in that.” 

, “Is it fun, your honour? By Gorra, thin it’s quare fun that’s in it, for it’s 

nawthin’ but murthers, an’ rapes, an’ robberies from first to last; an’ it’s well for 

| you, Kurnel, that you didn’t meet him on the road this blessed mornin’; or well 

| for him, may be, for by my sowl, I think thim bull-dogs, with the three bullets 

| a-piece in ’em, might make even Quilty look crooked.” 

| ‘He's a fierce fellow, if this is like him, landlord.” 

‘Och, thin, sure enough it’s him it is, Kurnel,—at laste all the world says 
so; an’ it’s wicked enough he is; an’ by the same token, there's one of his min 
to be tried for a robbery and murther to-day; andthe devil's cure to him, and 
the likes of him, says I. But I'll go an’ order the snack, your honour, and 
maybe then you'd go out an’ take a taste o’ the frish air an’ get an appetite for 
| dinner?” 
| ** What is there to be seen in this town of your's Mulligan?” said the stran- 
| ger, flinging aside the book. ‘ One can’t read before dinner in the dog days.” 
| *‘* Whatis there tobe seen in it, Sir? Why, there’s plinty. There's the calf 
| with five legs, an’the horned cock, an’ the two-headed dwarf ina bottle of 
whiskey, all for tuppence a-piece, your honour; an’ there’s the rope dancin’ in 
| the Market-square by-an’-bye, and the tumblin’—” 
| « Well, that’s quite sufficient, Mulligan. i’ll go qut and look about me a little.” 

‘*Maybe your honour’d liketo sthrole into the coort-house and listen to the 
|thryals? I’m tould by the joodge’s cryer that there’s some lively business 
}comin’ on: three min for murther wid spades and pitehfurks, an’ a woman for 
| pisonin,’ an’ two girls for stranglin’ their childer, to say nothin’ of manslaughter 
and burnin’ and housebreakin’ and the likes.” 
| You make out a tempting list, landlord, but those lively horrors have no 
| pleasure forme. Yet, let me see, [ think I should be inclined to look in at the 
court, if I thought there was any chance of getting a decent place.” 

“Isit a place. Kurnel? Och, thin, it’s that you shall have, one beside the 
very joodge on the binch. It’s rare that so fine-dressed an’ ginerous a jintleman 
| as yourself axes a sate there,—barrin’ the gran’ jury, an’ the marguess, an’ the 
| other noblemen or jintlemen of the county ; and far itbe from me to say a word 
| in disparagement of sick ginerous customers as they are iv'ry one o’ them.” 
| 
| 
! 
! 








“And how cau you get me this seat, landlord ?” ; 
“ Nawthin’ aisier, Kurnel; I'll jist senda bit of a note tothe clerk o’ the 


” 





crown, that sits under the joodge, on the tip o’ the eryer’s white wand 

“A rather uneasy seat,” said the stranger with a smile. 

‘Not at all. your honour; it's wide an’ comfortable, but it hasn’t a stuffed 
cushion on it like the joodge’s binch, that’s God's truth.” 

“ Well, and what'll you say in your ‘bit of a note ?’” 

“ Why, jist that your honour, Kurnel O'Carroll, of the Royal Irish Dragoons, 
an’ long life to them! is on your way tothe Marquess’s at Ballymagarry-park, 
an’ was steppin’ in promiskis into the Coort-house %. 

“So my servant has told you my name, I see. 
the stranger aside.) 40 ‘ w 

“To be sure he did, y.1r honour, an’ a fine name it Is, an a fine man it is 
‘that’s the owner of it, an’ that’s yourself, Kurnel jew'l, so it is,” said Mr. 
| Molligan, waxing gayer and more familiar every minute, and paying no attention 





Incautious rascal !’* (muttered 


to his guest’s dissatisfied looks, nor to the ill-tempered exclamation. 

But the “ Kurnel” cut short his compliments, by telling him to send in “ the 
| snack ;” and accordingly a most overwhelming display of viands soon appeared, 
| over which the traveller long lingered without eating much. It appeared as if 
| he felt as little appetite for the encounter of all the labours of sight-seeing so 
| profusely recommended by the landlord. But after two or three hours had 
| been in one way or another gone through, the traveller, and well he might, in 

very weariness determined on a lounge. He therefore once more summoned 

his host, who produced his “bit of a note,” ready written; and under his 
| guidance the stranger was soon in the market-place. his broad-leaved hat care- 
\ lessly placed on one side of bis head, and his large knotted stick carried with a 
| rakish flourishing in his hand. Mr. Mulligan bowed and scraped at every 
| question. of his guest, who seemed amazingly inquisitive regarding every 

building, whetber public or private, and appeared to take particular interest in 
the various squabbles that arose among the straggling and half-drunken vagabonds 
‘ who reeled about the town iwall directions. But none of the shows enumerated 
by Mulligan, nor the attractions of the court-house itself. conld draw him from 
those out o'-door observations, until his servant, who seemed also to have been 
killing his hour in the same manner, wae seen walking briskly towards the inn 
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and as he passed by his master he saluted him in his usual awkward way, but he 
attracted no notiee from the Colonel. — Ate 
« Now, Mr. Mulligan, let us go to tie court-house, said the latter at length ; 
and they were soon accerdingly at the building. whe 
The moment the handsome and flashy-looking stranger entered the criminal 
court he attracted considerable attention. The * bit of a note” duly passed over 
to the clerk of the crown, on the tip of the cryer’s wand, was handed up to the 
Judge, who, immediately on perusing it, gave orders to have Colonel O*Carroll 
conducted to the bench, on which, close beside his Lordship, he was soon seat- 
ed, fulfilling Mr. Mutligan’s prophecy to the letter, and to the no small gratifica- 
tion of the latter, the value of Whose patronage was thus proved in a very emi- 


nent manner; and who, having seen his protégé snug cheek-by-jow! with the | 


judge. hurried off to the Post-office, at the colonel’s request, to inquire for letters 
which he expected, somewhat impatiently, by the mail, which passed through 
the town about that hour. 

There was a kind of interregnum in the court at this moment, the jury having 
ust retired to consider the verdict in the case of a highwayman (the ane alluded 
to by Mulligan), who had been tried for the robbery and murder, committed about 
six months before, on the body of an unfortunate traveller, .The trial had been 
very short. The circumstantial evidence was of a nature to leave no doubt as 
to the guilt of the accused on the minds of any one in court. He had made no 
defence, except most solemn protestations of innocence, and positive assertions 
that if he had money enough to pay the expenses of bringing witnesses from a 
considerable distance, he could have clearly proved that he was not in Ireland at 
the time the offence was committed. But this produced no effect in his favour. 


J 


The judge's charge was (as usual with his Lordship, who was called familiarly | 


«the hanging judge”’) all against the prisoner. He was moreover an ill-looking 
fellow ; an example was called for; and to be accused of belonging to the band 
of the notorious Quilty was enough to hang any one in those days. His fate 
was therefore considered as quite decided, and the clerk of the crown was busily 
employed (not to lose time during the retirement of the jury) in reading over 
some vew indictment, and the judge was conversing merrily with the fox-hunting 
—or clerical—or both fox-hunting and clerical—magistrates who occupied the 
bench beside him. 

His lordship was a bluff, boisterous-looking, red-faced man. He wore a 
shooting-jacket under his robes, and he had the reputation of considering the 
prisoners who had the misfortune to be tried before him as subjects of sport 
rather than in any more serious aspect. 

After a few minutes the jury entered, and the foreman announced a verdict 
of * Guilty.”’ 

“To be sure! to be sure!” exclaimed the judge, searching beside him for 
his black cap. ** No twelve honest men could suffer such a scoundrel to escape. 
Thank you, gentlemen of the jury, thank you. Bring up the prisoner Gabag2n 
for judgment.” 

And accordingly the culprit was led up by the gaoler, and placed at the front 
of the dock, where he stood with a most dejected air, his head leaning against 
his hands, and his eyes cast down. 

“So! Go on, Mr. Clerk of the Crown. Let’s sce, what’s the fellow’s 
Christian name? Where are my notes?” said his Lordship, fumbling among 
his papers, while the official Register beneath him turned over his. But he 
thought it better to cut the matter short, by applying to the prisoner himself. 

* Holloa, Gahagan, my fine fellow! what’s your Christian name?” 

‘© ]T wint by two names in the family, my Lord,” replied the culprit, in a 
melancholy tone. ‘* My mother christened me Terence ; but my father always 
insisted on calling me Pat.” 

‘* Your father was a fool, Gahagan: he should have humoured your mother. 
By calling you Terence pretty often, he would soon have had your name pat, 
and then both had been satisfied ; but it’s no matter now. Goon, Mr Clerk 
of the Crown, and quick, if you please; there isa good deal of business to be 
done yet.” 

* What have you to say, Terence Gahagan, why sentence of death should 
not be pronounced against you!” hurriedly asked the Clerk of the Crown,— 
the prisoner not guite relishing or understanding the joke which had set every 
one else laughing. 

‘Why, that I gon’t desarve it, Sir; an’ that I’m kilt and mourthered intirely 
by false swearin’; an’ that I’m as innocent as the child unborn,” replied the 
prisoner, with disconsolate tone and downcast looks. 

** Pooh, pooh !—nonsense, nonsense !’’ exclaimed the Judge, adjusting his 
black cep on his head, and puffing out his redcheeks. ‘“ That’s the old story 
with every hardened offender.”” And then, proceeding in the most expeditious 
technicality of the case, he was beginning to pronounce sentence of death, when 
the prisoner suddenly lifting his eyes towards the bench, they rested on the face 


” 


of Colonel O’Carroll, who seemed already tired of the proceedings, and was | 


reading over, for the second or the third time, a couple of letters handed to him 
by Mulligan some minutes before 


“Oh, Jasus! is it possible?’ exclaimed the culprit, and he instantly fell | 
The | 


back in a kind of fit. Considerable bustle was excited by this incident. 
Judge, however, went on with the formula of sentence-passing, unti! stopped 
by the sheriff, who whispered him that the prisoner was insensible. 
absolutely necessary—for deceney, if not for justice’ sake—to pause awhile ; 
and as soon as the gaoler announced that the culprit had recovered sufficiently 
to hear the rest of the sentence, he was again placed at the bar, the compassion 
of the audience overcoming, in a great degree, the general repugnance to the 
criminal. Even the Judge was forced to a semblance of humane consideration 
for the unfortunate sufferer, and be asked him what was the cause of his sudden 
emotion, and the exclamation he had uttered. 

**Oh, my Lord !”’ replied he, ‘my life is saved! 
and convanient to your Lordship’s honour, that can prove my allybee.” 

Every look was fixed on the bench. 
who sat there, inclading Colonei O’Carroll, seemed to understand the prisoner's 
remark as appiying to them. 

** Oh, it’s thrue for me, your Lordship! That handsome jintleman in the 
red wescut, on your Lordship's right-hand, knows me well enough, an’ ’Il swear 
to my innocence. , 


The Colonel, on being thus absolutely appealed to, looked intently on the | 


prisoner for some seconds; and then, in answer to the Judge’s question as to 
whether he knew anything of him, replied that he was sorry, for the poor wretchi’s 
sake, to be obliged to declare that he had not the least recvliection of having 
ever seen him before.” 


**T thought as much;—a common trick, Colonel, to excite compassion, and | 


stave off the sentence of the law. These rascals impose on my good-nature 
sometimes; but it won't do now. No, no, Mr. Gahagan, you shall not escape 
the vengeance of the offended laws.” 

**Ob, my lord! it’s as throne as that your honour has a wig on your head that 
the jintleman knows me, if he’ll but give himself time to consider. 
save ine by one word.” 


He can 


Again the Colonel protested that he did not know the man, and again the too- 
long baffled Judge was resoming the awful sentence: and then again did the 
poor prisoner, bursting into tears, protest that the strange gentleman could save 
his life, though he might have forgotten his face; but he was quite sure of 
bringing it to his recollection, if he might be allowed to ask him three questions. 
The interest and curiosity of all present were now strongly excited : the Judge 
waxed impatient for the result, but could not refuse his consent to let a drown- 
ing man catch at a straw; and the Colonel! declared himself ready, and indeed 
anxious, to reply to the poor devi!’s questions. 

* Why, thin, let me ax your honour if you did not land at Dover from France 
Jist six months ago last Saturday fortnight?” 

‘*Upon my word,” said the Colonel smiling, *‘I cannot, at a moment's notice, 
remember the day so exactly specified ; but I] certainly did Jand at Dover from 
Calais in the early part of last January.” 

‘Tn troth, it’s thrae for your honour, you did so. And don't you remimber 
the man in the sailor's jacket that carried your honour's two thranks in a 


wheslbarrow from the beach to the head in, and lifted your honour elane through | 


the surf on the shingles?” 


“T really do not remember the face of any particular porter on the occasion,” 
was the disheartening reply. 


** Ah, thin, sure an" it isn’t possible that you forget, Sir, this wound in my | 


head, which I showed your honour that same day, and tould you all about the 
action wid the Frinch priveteer, in which I got the same.” And as the pri- 
soner carnestly spoke he took off his wig, and displayed a deep scar high upon 
his forehead. 

**Good God!” exclaimed Colonel O'Carroll : “ I do indeed perfectly remem- 
ber the circumstance, and the very remarkable wound; and I have every reason 
to believe this to be the very man, though his face had escaped my memory, 
altered as it was by the wig. But I can put the time of this transaction quite 
beyond doubt, for [ have a memorandum of the day I crossed over from Calais 
in my pocket-bouk.” 

Upon examining the pocket book with the Judge,—and even he became 
melted with compassion, and almost rejoiced with all the other witnesses of this 
almost miraculous escape from an ignominious death,—the date of the Colonel's 
landing was found noted with various other memorandums, and it was found to 
be exactly the same with that Jaid in the indictment for the double offence fur 
which Terence Gahagan had been tried. 

The impulse of astonishment and de!ight at this providential discovery was 
irresistible. The Judge gave permission to the Jury to re-consider their verdict. 
The Colonel was put in the witness-box, and he clearly testified on his oath to 
the facts he had already admitted. The verdict of ** Nut Guilty” was bailed 
with joy : a subscription fur the lucky prisoner was imafediately made; a hand- 


It became | 


There’s thim in Coort, | 


None of the three cr four gentlemen | 


, some sum was thus ppt in his pocket; and he was set at liberty, and left the 
| Court amidst the noisy acclamations of the crowd. 
| Colonel O’Carroll, the happy instrament of this result, was congratulated by 
| all the gentlemen present as having, under Providence, been the means of saving 
, the life of an innocent fellow-creature. He was invited to dine with the Grand 
| Jury, pressed to go to a ball in. the evening, and loaded with civilities ; but, as 
| though he were overpowered by this excess of notoriety, he declined all the 
| attentions thus heaped on him, declaring thet the letters he had just before 
| received made it absolutely necessary that he should proceed forthwith to 
| Ballymagarry Park, to dine with his friend the Marquis. ‘The Judge, the 
| Sheriff, and the other gentlemen saw him depart with regret; but consoled 
themselves with the certainty of meeting him at the Marquis’s the next day, at 
| a grand entertainment to be given to their Lordships the Judges and the first 
people of the country. 

Colonel O’Carroll settled his bill at Mr. Mulligan’s both for what he had 
consumed and what he had ordered, but did not wait to enjoy ; and be soon rode 
out of town, followed by his servant, but finding it difficult to make his way 
through the drunken, rioting, and fighting rabblement. 

The same night Squire Flaherty, the High Sheriff, was stopped in bis carriage, 
about a mile from his own house, returning from the assize bal!, and robbed of 
his watch and a large sum in money and bank-notes. But just as ke was 
thoroughly rifled, a party of mounted constables came up to the spot, a rather 
dilatory escort to the magistrate, and between them and the three highwaymen 
who perpetrated the 1obbery a severe scuffle ensued. The latter, after a 
desperate resistance, were overpowered, all of them and several of the constables 
being badly wounded ; one of the highwaymen died of loss of blood on the way 
back to the county town. On examining the faces of the other two, and 
stripping them of their disguises, they were recognized to be the soi-disant 
Colonel O’Carrol and the acquitted prisoner, Terence Gahagan ; and the former 
was the next day fully proved to be no other than the famous and terrible 
Captain Quilty, who was put into the dock with his hardened associate, and his 
| sentence was joyfully pronounced from the very bench he had so lately sat upon, 

ty the very Judge he had so successfully mystified ; end he suffered the extreme 
penalty of the Jaw with all the daring and swaggering hardihood to be expected 
from his character. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the whole getting-up of the alibi was a 
preconcerted plan, through the management of some accomplice adinitted to see 
the prisoner (under pretence of relationship, or some other as plausible) before 
his trial; and that the Colunel—or the Captain, more correctly speaking—bad 
waited to make his appearance in Court for a signal agreed on with the fellow 
who acted the part of his servant (the man afterwards killed by the constables) 
as tothe moment at which his false testimony might be most likely to excite the 
coinpassion of the Judge and the Jury. , 
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DINNERS, CLUBS, &c. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 
The Original. By Thomas Walker, M.A., Cambridge; Barrister-at-Law, and 

one of the Police Magistrates of the Metropolis. Vol. 1. (Originally 

published in Weekly Numbers.) 8vo. London. 1835. 

When the well-known line— 

‘Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free,’ 
was repeated in Dr. Johnson’s hearing, he endeavoured to throw ridicule on the 
sentiment by a parudy— 
‘Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat ;’ ' 

but, with all due deference to the Ursa Major of criticism, we cannot help 
thinking that a man’s exposition or representation of a character may derive both 
truth and vividness from its resemblance to hisown. Does any one, for example 
believe that Mr. De Quincey would have expatiated so eloquently on the glories 
of opium-eating, had he not been himself a veritable Turk in such matters? or 
that Charles Lamb could ever have indited his ‘Confessions of a Drunkard’ 
had he lived all his life as soberly as Matame Pasta* or Sir Andrew Agnew ? 

From the first announcement of this publication, therefore, our decided 
opinion was, that it would fail unless The Original should prove himself the 
| great sublime he dew; and we were not a little rejoiced to find, as well from 
the inestimable scraps of autobiography scattered amongst the essays as from 
other less palpable indications, that Mr. Walker is actually and honestly a member 
of the now almost defunct corporation of humourists, who made the fortune of 
the dramatists of old—fellows of infinite sense, mirth, surliness, kindliness, 
cordiality and egotism, with just oddity enough to make them amusing without 
concealing the s.erling goodness of their characters. 
judge whether we are right in classifying the present writer amongst these, we 
shall begin by bringing together a few of the reminiscences he has printed of 
himself. The following are prefixed, by way of introduction, to a series of 
| papers ‘ On the Art of attaining high Health,’ which commence with the third 
| Number of the work :— 

‘Some montis before I was born, my mother lost a favourite child from ill- 
ness, owing, as she accused herself, to her own temporary absence ; and that 
circumstance preyed upon her spirits, and affected her health to such a degree, 
that I was brought into the warld in a very weakly and wretched state. It was 
| supposed I could not survive long; and nothing, I believe, but the greatest 
maternal tenderness and care preserved my life. During childhood I was very 
frequently and seriously ill, often thought to be dying, and once pronounced to 
be dead. I was ten years old before it was judged safe to trust me from home 
at all; and my father’s wish to place me at a public school was uniformly op- 
| posed by various medical advisers on the ground that it would be my certain 
, destruction. During these years, and for a longime after, I felt no security of 
my health. At last, one day when I had shut myself upin the country, and was 
| reading with great attention Cicero’s treatise ** De Oratore,” some passage—I 





ment of my health my study. 


determined to be well. In pursuance of my resolvtion I tried many extremes, 


was guilty of many absurdities, and committed many errors, amidst the remon- | 


| strances and ridicule of those around me. I persevered, nevertheless, and it is 
now, I believe, full sixteen years since I have had any medica! advice, or 
taken any medicine, or afything whatever by way of medicine. During that 
period I have lived constahtly in the wurld—for the last six years in London, 


| with the exception of two days in the country from over exertion. For nine 
years I have worn neither great-coat nor cloak, though I ride and walk at all 
hours and in all weathers. 
my under garments being single and only of cotton, and Iam always light shod. 
The only inconvenience I sufferis oceasionally fiom colds; but with a little 
more care I could entirely prevent them; or, if I took trouble, I could remove the 
most severe in four-and-twenty hours.’ 


As it may be instructive and amusing to point out such chance analogies 


between the thoughts and habits of Mr. Walker and other distinguished indivi- | 
duals as they occur to us, we shall here observe, tbat the time andumanner of. 


his determination to be well strongly resemble Major Longbow’s no less strenu- 
ous determination on board the steamer, that no human consideration should 
induce him to be sick; and that, from his power uf preventing or rapidly re- 


moving colds, we should suppose Mr. Walker related to the Marquis of Snow- | 


don, immortalised by Mr. Huok, in ** Love and Pride,” who scouts, as a reflection 
on his nobility, the bare supposition that a Plinlimnion could catch cold. But 


| we need not resort to fiction for instances of the exemption obtained by great | 
men, apparently by mere dint of volition, from the ordinary wants and weak- | 
nesses of humanity. The Duke of Wellingtonis said to have been enabled to sus- | 


tain the extraordinary fatigues of the late war in the Peninsula by the acquired 
habit of snatching sleep at any period of the day or night indifferently, though 
another General, whose name bas been a good deal before the public, required 
not merely bis regular hours of rest,.but the ministering aid of a warming-pan. 
| Physiologists, again, attribute the imperturbable calmness of Prince Talleyrand 

—of whom Madame Guizut used to say that a kick on the hinder part of his per- 


| son produced no change whatever ih the expression of his faee—to his faculty 


of compelling the due discharge of the most important of the bodily functions 
at will. We are the more particular in our enumeration of instances, to prepare 
the reader for the sti!l more startling assertion of personal privilege or-exemp- 
tion which comes next. Our author is describing the results of an abstemious 
| diet :— 
“Indeed I felt a differént being, light and vigorous, with all my senses shar- 
' pened—lI enjoyed an absolute g!owing existence, I cannot help mentioning two 
| or three instances in proof of my state, though I dare say they will appear almost 
| ridiculous, but they are nevertheless true. It seems that from the surface of an 
| animal in perfect health there is an active exhalation going on which repels im- 
| purity ; for when I walked on the dustiest roads, not only my feet, but even my 
| stockings, remained free from dust. By way of experiment Idid not wash my 
| face for a week, nor did any one see, nor T feel, the difference.” 
| Yet even these things may be paralleled from the memoirs of a hero of real 
| life, who resembles Mr. Walker both ia his personal peculiarities and manner of 
| telling them, to a degree which will amply justify us in adding his authority to 
| the above. We allude to the famous Lord Herbert uf Cherbury, whose narra- 
tive runs thus :— 

“I shall relate now some things concerning myself, which, though they may 

seem scarce credible, yet before God are true. I had been now in France about 





* The lasttime Madame Pasta was in England a literary lady of high distinction 
asked her wheiher she drank as much porter as usual:— Nv, Mia cara, prendo 
half-and-half ades:o’. . . Half-and-half ia a light summer beverage composed of 
porter and ale ip equal proportiens. « 





To enable our readers to | 


quite forget what—suggested to me the expediency of making the improve- | 
I rose from my book, stood bolt upright, and | 


without ever being absent during any one whole weck—and I have never | 
foregone a single engagement of busivess or pleasure, or been confined an hour, | 


My dress has been the same in summer and winter, | 









a year and a half, when my tailor, Andrew Henly, of Basil, who now lives im 
Blackfriars, demanded of me half a yard of satin to make a suit, ore than | was 
accustomed to give, of which I required a reason, saying I was not fatter now 
than when I came to France. He answesed it was true, but you are taller,. 
whereunto when J would give no credit, he brought his old measures and made 
appear that they did not reach to their just places. I toid him I knew not how 

this happened, but however he should have half a yard more, and that when I 

came into England, I would clear the doubt; fora litile before my departure 

thence, I remember William Ear! of Pembroke.and myself did ineasure heights 

together, at the request of the Countess of Bedford, and he was then higher than 

I by about the breadth of my little finger. At my return, therefore, into Eng- 

land, I measured again with the same Earl, and, to both our great wonders, found. 
myself taller than he by the breadth of a little finger, which growth.of mine I 

could attribute to no other cause but to my ¢uartan ague, formerly qentioned,. 
which, when it quitted me, left me in a more perfect health than I formerly en- 

joyed, and indeed disposed me to some follies which I afterwards repented and 

do still repent of. 

‘*T shall tell some other thing alike strange of myself. I weighed myself in. 
balances often with men lower than myself by the bead, and in their bodies slen- 
derer, and yet was found lighter than they, as Sit Jehp Davies, Knight, and 
Richard Griffiths, now living, can witness, with both whom I have been weigh- 
ed. I had also, and have still, a pulse in the crown of my head. J/ is well 
known to those that wait in my chamber that the shirts, waistcoats, and other gar- 
ments I wear next my body, are sweet beyond what can be believed or hath been 
observed in any one else, which sweetness als» was found to be in my breath above 
others before used to take tobacco, which towards my latter time I was forced to 
take against certain rheums and catarrhs that in me, which did not taint my 
breath for any long time. I scarce ever felt cold in my life, though yet so sub- 
ject to catarths that I think no man was ever more obnoxious to it, all which I 
do ina familiar way mention to my posterity, thoagh otherwise they might be 
thought scarce worth the writing.” 


Atthe conclusion of Mr. Walker's first Number appears this attractive inti- 
mation— 

‘* Notzce.—I propose ere long to enter upon three subjects of interest and im- 
portance—the Art of Dining and Giving Dinners, the Art of Travelling, and the 
Art of attaining High Health—all from experience.” 

These three * Arts” form in fact the staple commodities of the collection. 
The art of dining and giving dinners, in particolar, is expounded with such extent 
of knowledge, such comprehensiveness of view, such soundness of principle, 
and delicacy of taste, that- we believe we shall best discharge our duty to our 
readers by making it one of the leading objects of this article. ‘The series is 
continued through ten or twelve Numbers, at the rate of three or four pages in 
each, but Mr. Walker deals so largely in that kind of amplification which 
rhetoricians find useful in impressing opinions on the maas, that we shall be able 
to give the sum of his observations and theories within little more than a fifth of: 
the space he has devoted tothem. It seems best, however, to quote the greater 
part of the introductory paper as it stands— 5 

“* According to the lexicons, the Greek for dinner is Ariston, and therefore for 
the convenience of the terms, and without entering into any inquiry critical or 
antiquarian, [ call the art of dining, aristology, and those who study it, aristolo- 
gists. The maxim that practice makes perfect Joes not apply to ovr daily habits ; 
for so far as they are concerned, we are ordinarily content with the standard of 
mediocrity-or something rather below. Where atedy is not absolutely necessary, 
it is by most people altogether dispensed with, but it is only by an union of study 
and practice that we can attain anything like perfection. Anybody can dine, but 
very few know how to dine so as to ensure the greatest quantity of health and en- 
joyment. Indeed, many people contrive to destroy their health ; and as to enjoy- 
ment, I shudder when I think how often I have been doomed to only a solemn 
mockery of it; how often I have sat in durance stately to go through the cere- 
mony of dinner, the essence of which is tobe without ceremony, and how often 
in this land of liberty Ihave felt myself a slave! 

‘There are three kinds of dinners—solitary dinners, every-day social dinners, 
; and set dinners ; all three involving the consideration of cheer, and the last two 
| of society also. Solitary dinners, I think, onght to be avoided as much as pos- 
| sible, because solitude tends to produce thought, and thought tends to the suspen- 
| sion of the digestive powers. When, however, dining alone is necessary, the 
| mind should be disposed to cheerfulness by a previous interval of relaxation 
| from whatever has seriously occupied the attention, and by directing it to some 
| agreeable object. 
| We do not know whatagreeable object Mr. Walker particularly points to— 
| but the author of ** The Parson’s Daughter,’ when surprised one evening In 
| his arm-chair, two or three hours after dinner, is reported to have apologised, by 
| saying—*t When one is alone the bottle docs come round so often.” It was Sir 
| Hereules Langrishe, we believe, who being asked on a similar occasion, “ Have 
| you finished all that port (three bottles) without assistance 1” answered-—* No 
| —not quite that—I had the assistance of a bottle of Madeira.” 
| his Worship :— 

‘*As content ought to be an accompaniment to every meal, punctuality is 
essential, and the diner and the dinner should be ready at the saine time. A 
| chief maxim in dining with comfort is to have what you want when you want it. 

It is ruinous to have to wait for first one thing, and then another, and to have 

the little additions brought wheu what they belong to is balf or entirely finished. 
| To avoid this, a little foresight is good, and by way of instance, i/ is sound 
| practical philosophy tv have mustard upon the table before the a:rival of loasied 
| cheese. ‘There are not only the usual adjuncts, but to those who have anything 
| of a genius for dinners, little additions will sometimes suggest themselves 
| which give a sort of poetry to a repast, and please the palate to the promotion of 
| health.” 
The germ of almost all that can be said on the subject is contained in these 
| sensible remarks, which agree in spirit with Lord Chesterfield’s well-known 
| axiom, that whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well; for we presume 
| no one will deny that dining is among the things worth doing occasionally. 
| The inconveniences of certain modish observances, and the present bad system 
of attendance, are the first subjects of commentary in detail— 

* There is in the art of dining a matter of special importance—I mean at- 
| tendance—the real ead of which is to do that for you which you cannot so well 
do for yourself. Unfortunately, this end is generally lost sight of, and the efiect 
| of atiendance is to prevent you from doing that which you could do much bet- 
| ter for yourself. ‘The cause of this perversion is to be found in the practice 
and example of the rich and ostentatious, who constantly keep up a sort of war 
establishment, or establishinent adapted to extraordinary instead of ordinary oc- 
casions ; and the consequence is, that like all potentates who follow the same 
policy, they never really taste the sweets of peace—they are in a constant state 
of invasion by their own troops, I am rather a bold man at table, and set form 
very much at defiance, so that if a salad boppens tobe within my reach, | make 
no scruple to take it to me; but the moment | am espied, it is nipped up from 
the most convenient to the most inconvenient position, ‘That such absurdity 
should exist amongst rational beings, end in a civilized country, is extraordi- 
nary! Seea small party with a dish of fish at each end of the table, and four 
silver covers unmeaningly starving at the sides, whilst every thing pertaining to 
the fish comes, even with the best attendance, provokingly lagging, one thing 
after another, so that contentment is out of the question, and all this done un- 
der pretence that it is the most convenient plan! This is an utter fallacy. The 
only convenient plan is to have every thing actually upon the table that is wanted 
| at the same time, and nothing else: as, for cxample, for a party of eight, tur~ 
bot and salmon, with doubles of each of the adjuncts, lobster-savce, cucumber, 
young potatoes, Cayenne, and Chili vinegar; and let the guesis assist one 
another, which, with such an arrangement, they could do with perfect ease. 

‘+ With respect to wine,” he continues, after complaining of the laborious 
changing of courses and the constant thrusting of side-dishes in his face, ‘it is 
| often offered when not wanted ; and, when warited, is perhaps not to be had till 
long waited for. Itis dreary to observe two guests, glass in hand, waiting the 
| butler’s leisure to be able to take wine together, and then perchance being help- 








To return to 


| ed in despair to what they did not ask for; and it is still more dreary lo be one 
| of the tio yourself ; How different, where you can put your hand upon a decan- 
ter at the moment you want it! I could enlarge upon and particularize these 
miseries at great length; but they must be only teo familiar to those who dine 
out; and those who do not, may congratulate themselves on their escape.” 

There is another misery belonging to the same category, which we must, witl 
His Worship’s leave, pause to particularize,—we tnean the misery of seeing the 
decanters at a dead stand-still after dinner, ag at too many otherwise excellent 
tables they are now-a-days frequently permitted to be. Now, in the opinion of 
every Englishman whose education was c during the lifetime of Geurge 
III., a pint of old port or a bottle of claret is the amallest modicum for which 
it is possible to compound, and we consequently abjure and abhor this deteste- 
ble imitation of the continental system of dining. It is an idle, namby-pamby 
fancy to suppose that the post-prandial separation (as Jeremy Bentham calls it) 
from the ladies is unduly prolonged by the o!d custom, as we do not require a 
longer interval than is at present allowed for the separation; we require merely 
the judicious employment of that interval— 


*T bate a...» lingering bottle, 
Which with the landlord makes too long a stand, 

Leaving all claretiess the unmoistened throttle,— 
Especially with politic’ on hand.’ 


The ladies are equally interested with ourselves in discountenancing the preva- 
lent fashion of being helped to wine by servants, as it Side fair to end bs sholiske 








ing the old English habit of taking wine together, which affords one of the most 
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pleasing eandes of recognition when distant, and one of the prettiest occasions |} Lordships will give your sanction to them. ‘The maritime force of the country 


fer coquetry when near,— , 
“Then if you can contrive, get next at supper, 
Aad if forestalled, get oppesite and ogle.’ 


So says the noble author of Don Juan, who had some slight experience in this | the country, and his Majesty has kindly stated that it is his w:sh that inquiries 
8 “tacties: but whether yoa get next or opposite, one of the best-contrived | should be made into it. think: 
yah hv red decpenite . ads will be destroyed, should the prevailing result from that inquiry, but still it may be desirable that such inquiries should take 
fashion be pushed to its consequences. ‘There is a well-know: lady-killer who | place to satisfy the public mind. (Hear, hear, andcheers.) With respect to 


esteems his mode of taking wine to be, of all his manifold attractions, the chief; 


and (to do him justice) the tact with which he chooses his time, the air with | to the subject which it deserves, and that the result of your deliberations will be 
which he gives the invitation, the empressement he contrives to throw into it, the | the introduction of such salutary measures as will be productive of the greatest 
studied carelessness with which he keeps his eye on the fair one’s every move- | good. [Hear, hear.) His Majesty, my Lords, next alludes to the grievances of 


ment till she is prepared, and the seeming timidity of his bow when he is all the 
while looking full into her eyes—all these little graces are inimitable, aad all 


these little graces will be lost. Even now, the difficulty of getting a glass of } most necessary. ‘The very name of the Court of Chancery carries with it dread 


wiae in the regular way is beginning to exercise the ingenuity of mankind. — Mr. 
Theodore Hook was once observed, during dinner at Hatfield, nodding like a 
Chinese mandarin in a tea-shop. On being asked the reason, he replied ** Why, 
Lady Salisbury, when no one else asks me to take champagne, I take sherry 
with the epergne, and bow to the flowers.” Mr. Walker will have the goodness 
to bear this in mind, when he next discusses the utility of epergnes, which, as 
our feader will presently see, ho vehemently protests against. 

But the inconveniences of the fashions in question, contends our Magistrate, 
are aggravated as they descend :— 

4*] have been speaking hitherto of attendance in its most perfect state, but 
then comes the greater inconvenience and the monstrous absurdity of the same 
farms with inadequate establishments. I remember once receiving a severe 
frown from a lady at the head of her table, next to whom I was sitting, because 
I offered to take some fish from her to which she had helped me, instead of 
waiting tiil it could be handed to me by her one servant; and she was not de- 
ficient either in sense or good breeding ; but when people give in to such follies 
they know no mean. It is one of the evils of the present day that everybody 
strives after the same dull style,—so that where comfort might be expected, it 
is often least to be found. State without the machinery of siate is of all states 
the worst. In conclusion of this part of my subject I will observe that I think 
the effluent would render themselves and their country an essential service if 
they were to fall into the simple refined style of living, discarding everything in- 
compatible with real enjoyment ; and I believe that if the history of overgrown 
luxury were traced, it has always had its origin from the vulgar-rich, the very 
last class worthy of imitation.” 

This is just and true in the main—we have put in italics a maxim worthy of 
‘Bacon—but we trust we are not to understand from the conclusion of the pas- 
sage that Mr. Walker wishes the gorgeous establishments of our first-rate 
Amphytrions to be broken up, and the ornate style of living to be totally sup- 
pressed, which would be as unreasonable as to propose the suppression of 
palaces because houses are better fitted for the ordinary purposes of life. The 
golden rule is, let all men’s dinners be according to their means ;—discard the 
degrading fopperies of affectation, and the imitative meanness of vanity ;—but 
are the entrées and entremets at Lord Sefton’s, Lord Hertford’s, Mr. Rowland 
Erringtou’s, or Sir George Wartender’s, to be discountenanced, because Mr. 
Temkins’s cook is only equal to a joint? Or are our baronial halls to be de- 
nuded of their retinues because Mrs. Jenkins's establishment is limited to a 
maid-of-all-work anda boy’ Weremember hearing a lady of high rank declare 
that the circumstance which strack her most amongst the varied splendour of a 
celebrated fete given by the late Duke of Norfolk at Arundel Castle, was, that 
though the dinner party commonly exceeded furty, each guest had a stately 
attendant in the Howard livery behind his chair. The paper last quoted con- 
cludes thus ;— 

“«T bad written thus far for my last Number, according to my promise in my 
last one, but there was not even space enough to notice the omission. I now 
avish to add about a page, and as, like other people I suppose, I cau write most 
easy upon what is freshest in my mind, I will give you, dear reader, an account 
of adinner | have ordered this very day at Lovegrove'’s, at Blackwall,—where, 
if you never dined, so mnch the worsg for you. This account will serve as au 
illustration of my doctrines on dinner-giving better than a long abstract dis- 
course. The party will consist of seven men beside myself, and every guest 
is asked for some reason—upon which good fellowship mainly depends, for peo- 
ple brought together unconnectedly had, in my opiuion, better be kept separate. 
Eight I hold to be the golden number, never to be exceeded without weakening 
the eflicacy of concentration. The dinner is to consist of turtle, followed by 
no other fish but white bait; which is to be followed by no other meat but grouse, 
which are to be succeeded by apple fritters and jelly, pastry on such occasions 
being quite out of place. With the turtle, of course, there wiil be punch ; with 
the white-bait, champagne; with the grouse, claret: the two former | have 
ordered to be particularly well iced, and they will all be placed in succession 
upon the tal.Je, so that we can help ourselves as we please. I| shall permit no 
other wines unless perchance a bottle or two of port, if particutarly wanted, as 
I beld variety of wines a great mistake. With respect to the adjuncts, I shall 

‘cake care there is Cayenne, with lemons cut in halves, not in quarters, within 
reach of every one, for the turtle ; and that brown bread-and-butter in abundance 
is set upon the table for the white-bait. It is no trouble to think of these litue 
matters before hand, but they make a vast difference in a convivial entertain- 
ment. The dinner will be followed by ices and a guod dessert, after which cof- 
fee and one glass of liqueur each, and no more; so that the present may be en- 
joyed rationally without inducing retrospective regrets. If the master of a 
feast wishes his party to succeed, he must know how to command, and not let 
his guest run riot according each to his own wild fancv. Such, reader, is my 
idea of a dinner, of which I hope you approve; and I cannot help thinking 
that of Parliament were to grant me £10,000 a-year im trust lo entertain a series 
of worthy persons, it would promote trade and increase the revenue more than 
any higger-mugger measure ever devised." 

{nthe expediency of such a grant we perfectly concur, and Mr. Walker should 
ask his friend Mr. Thomas Young to propose it to the ministry. The success 
of the Blackwall dinner is subsequently described :— 

“Tt was served according to my directions, with perfect exactness, and went 
off with corresponding success. The turtle and white-bait were excellent ; the 
grouse not quite of equal merit, and the app!e-fritters so much relished that they 
were entirely cleared, and the jelly left untouched. The only wines were cham- 
pagne and claret, and they both gave great satisfaction. As soon as the liqueurs 
were handed round once, I ordered them out of the room, and the only heresy 
committed was by one of the guests asking for a glass of bottled porter, which 
Inad not the presence of mind instantly to forbid. There was an opinion 
broached that some flounders water-zoutched between the turtle and white-bait 


wouid have been an improvement,—and perhaps they would. I dined again 


yesterday at Blackwall, as a guest, and | observed that my theory as to adjuncts 


was carefully put into practice, so that I hope the public will be a gainer.” 


A friend of acknowledged taste, whom we are forbidden to indicate further 
than by saying that he dates from the University Club, writes as follows on the 
sulject of this great affair:—* I doubt the propriety of Waker's Blackwall | reduced 


dinner. I think turtle quite misplaced there. 


helped to consume a more appropriate and better dinncr there last year myself. 


i wrote to Lovegrove two or three days beforehand, and desired to have, first of 


all, a course of water-zoutched fish ; secondly, a course of fried fish; thirdly 
a course of dressed fish, and after that, white-bait. 


things besides 


as Tom Walker's," To be continued.) 
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THE ADDRESS. 

Hi we ds . ‘eh \, 
The order of the day for ouse of Lords, Feb. 4 
been read, 


In my opinion, I ordered and | which I belicve it is now about to be increased. 


You will perhaps think this | of his Majesty's Government. 
too much, especially when I te# you we had a roast fowl to folluw, and other 
Perhaps our course of dressed fish was de (rop, and we ought 
instead to have bad our third course to consist of water-zoutched fish, the first 
being. as it were, the meat to the sandwitch. Our party consisted of four. We 
had, 1 think, a bottle of sherry only, two or three (1 forget which) of champagne, | 
one of sauterne; and two of us drank port and two claret afterdinner. ‘The | 
wines at Blackwall. “are very good; and I think our party went off quite as well | 


taking his Majesty's speech into cunsideration having | 


She Atbion. 


has been increased, and I am sure that your Lordships will all agree with me 
that it is necessary to keep up that force which has long been the pride and honor 
of this country. [Hear, hear.] My Lords, there is distress in some parts of 


I own, for myself, shat I do not think any good will 


the church of Ireland I trust that your Lordships will give all that consideration 


Dissenters. [ trust, also, that to this important subject your Lordships will give 
your best consideration. The reformation in the courts of law I consider to be 


and horror. [Hear.] ‘The next question, my Lords, is with respect to tithes in 
Ireland. Now, in the observations that I may make on this subject, I beg to 
be understood to be throwing no blame on any individual in particular; bat I 

have lately come from Ireland, and I take upon myself to say that the state of 
the country is generally quiet ; the only part of the country that Is not so Is the 
county Tipperary, which is notorious for always being in a disturbed state. 

What is the reason of it I do not know, and I believe it would be hard to make 
out. I trust, however, that the measures of the Noble Viscount at the lead of 
his Majesty’s government will be taken seriously into the consideration of your 

Lordship, and that an end will be speedily put to the discord and clamour that 

exists. [Hear.] With respect tothe municipal corporations of Ireland, I trust 

that they will be put on the same footing as those in this country. (Hear, and 

cheers.] As tothe Irish poor laws, that is a question upon which the report of 
the Commissioners has not yet been made. I have attended to this subject for 

three years, during my residence in the country, and I am convinced that some 

measure must soon be brought forward on this subject. [Hear] I speak from 

experience up to the present time, but what further I have to say on this sub- 

ject, I shall reserve tiil the question comes before the House. I do not believe 

that there is any other subject referred to in his Majesty’s Speech which is 

necessary for me to comment upon, and therefore I beg leave to move the fol- 

lowing address :—(‘The Noble Duke then read the Address, which was, as usual, 

an echo of the King’s speech.) 

The Earl of BURLINGTON rose and said.—My lords, there are many topics 

to which his Majesty’s Speech alludes on which I entertain strong and decided 

opinions, at variance, perhaps, with a large portion of your Lordships House ; 

but as his Majesty’s Speech merely indicates the different measures to which 

your Lordships’ attention will be called, and as it does not appear to me that you 

are called upon in any manner to recognize the principle of any measure upon 

which a difference of opinion may be supposed to exist, I will content myself 

with briefly ailuding to the topics contained in his Majesty's Speech. ‘The atten- 

tion of the country will, no doubt, be arrested by that part of his Majesty's 

Speech more particularly directed to the ether House of Parliament, respecting 

the increase of the navy estimates for the ensuing year. My Lords, I feel 

strongly the necessity of a rigid and persevering ecouomy in every branch of the 

public expenditure, and the country expects it ; but I feel at the same time con- 

vinced that if other nations think it necessary to increase their naval resources, 

the representatives of the people will not refuse such supplies for the naval esti- 

mates to be submitted to you, as the policy of his Majesty's Government may 

cousider necessary to ensure the continuance of peace. [Cheers.] With respect 

to the internal condition of the country, I believe that all classes engaged 

in the pursuits of industry are in a most flourishing and satisfactory condition ; 

but I am sorry to be obliged to agree with the Address that a great portion of 
the agricultural districts do not participate in that prosperity ; but for myself I 

cannot anticipate that after hearing the evidence of well-informed and unpreju- 

diced individuals that distress will not be found so universal as has been repre- 

sented, and that for such distress as may be fuund to exist remedies will be pro- 

posed not inconsistent with the general welfare of the state. My Lords, I now 

come to the consideration wf another measure recommended in his Majesty’s | 
speech ; I mean an alteration in the tithe system of England and Wales. | 

cannot help thinking that by lessening this impost, as his Majesty has stated in 

his speech, you will considerably remove the oppressive nature of its operation, 

and that in some instances great relief will thereby be afforded to the agricul- 

tural districts. [Cries of hear.] I trust the principle which has of late years 

induced parliament to remove a great portion of the disabilities and grievances 

under which their fellow subjects have laboured will also have the effect of in- 

ducing them to adopt some measure to relieve the grievancgs of Dissenters. My 

Lords, I now come to the question of Irish poor laws, and I am sure there will 

not be any serious difference of opinion upon the necessity of affording some 
relief for the misery and the destitu-ion of the poorer classes in Jreland. The 

difficulties of the subject are many, but J hope Parliament will be able to dis- 


tinued reward held out to the poor for their continued exertions. I thank you, | 
my lords, for the patience with which yuu have heard me, and beg leave to second 
the Address. [Cheering.] 

The clerk was proceeding to read the Address, but was interrupted by loud 
calls for 

The Duke of WELLINGTON, who rose and addressed the House as fol- 
lows :—My Lords, I quite concur in the opinions expressed by the Noble Duke 
and the Noble Ear! ‘opposite as to the great importance of the Speech which has 
this day been delivered from the Throne. [Hear.| I believe, My Lords, that 











cover some mode by which greater relief will be obtained, and a prospect of con- | 
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to inquire into the state of the municipal corporations in Ireland, and I enter. 
tain the hope that it will be in your power to apply to any defects and evils 
which may have been shown to exist in those institutions, a remedy founded 
upon the same principles as those of the acts which have been already-passed 
for England and Scotland.” 

Now I must say that I cannot participate in this hope. I do not now intend 
to enter into the discussion of this question, but | must declare that I shall not 
pledge myself, nor call upon the Noble Lords to pledge themselves, to any mea- 
sure in the hope that these principles may be carried into effect. My intention 
is to propose an amendment to this part of the Speech, and I do hope that the 
words I propose to insert, instead of the words I have just read, will meet with 
the approbation of the House. They are these :— 

‘Being already in possession of the report of the commission appointed to 
inquire into the state of the municipal corporations in Ireland, we will proceed 
without delay to the consideration of any defects or evils which may have been 
shown to exist in these institutions, for the purpose of applying such remedies 
as may obviate just grounds of complaint and insure the impartial administration 
of justice.” 

I fully concur with the Noble Lords opposite as to the importance of the se- 
veral topics alluded to in the Speech ; but I now wish to ask of the Noble Vis- 
count atthe head of his Majesty’s Government what course he intends to pur- 
sue in bringing those subjects before the House? Is it the intention of the 
Noble Viscount to introduce any measures in this House in the first instance, or 
is it his intention to bring them in at such a period that the House may take 
them 9 its consideration without sitting up to the late period that it did last 
session ! 

Viscount MELBOURNE said that though he should have been better satisfied 
if the Noble Duke had found it in his power, in the consideration of the Address 
to have given his concurrence to all parts of it, and to have acted in that manner 
which was considered by the Noble Duke himself to be so'desirable on the present 
occasion, viz., not to introduce into the discussion in this the first night of the 
session any decided difference of opinion—though, he repeated, he should have 
been better satisfied if the Noble Duke could have reconciled it to his duty to 
have followed the course which he had himself declared was so desirable, and 
which he wished to pursue, yet he [Viscount Melbourne] could not but con- 
gratulate the House that the difference which the Noble Duke had pointed out, 
and on which he relied, was so small, and bore so little proportion to the remain- 
ing matter of the Speech— a Speech which the Noble Duke had stated to be 
more pregnant with matters of importance to the country than any other Speech 
which he ever before heard delivered from the Throne. He thought that the 
Noble Duke exaggerated a little in this respect. He was ready to admit that 
many of the topics of that Speech were most important and highly deserving of 
consideration—topics which no doubt, would exercise a powerful influeace, and 
he trusted a salutary one, upon the moral and general interests of the country. 
When he considered the period in which they lived—when he considered the 
times they had seen and the great changes which had been introduced—he 
thought the Noble Duke exaggerated a little in saying that he had never heard 
a more important Speech delivered from the Throne, particularly when he con- 
trasted the temper of those times with the tranquillity now happily existing. 
He gave his most entire and most cordial concurrence to the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Noble Duke on the subject of the Foreign Policy of the country. 
He should use every effort, and give the Noble Duke every assistance in his 
power to carry into effect that course of policy. ‘The preservation of the 
general peace was the great end and object to which every exertion should be 
directed. He agreed in the observations of the Noble Duke with respect to the 
naval force of the country, and he also agreed with him in thinking that no 
increase should he made which had not for its object to maintain the maritime 
interests of the country, and to give protection to its extended commerce. The 
objection taken by the Noble Duke to the present Address was, that it was not 
usual to point out principles. He [Viscount Melbourne] extremely doubted 
whether it was not usual in Speeches from the Throne to suggest to Parliament 
the principle in which it should proceed in legislating upon a certain subject. 
What possible reason, he would ask, was there that it should not be sot He 
could assure the Noble Duke that the paragraph in question was maturely 
considered, and that the word * principle” was adopted to obviate any objection 
that might arise from the supposition that ministers were endeavouring, or bound 
to apply the acts for reforming the corporations in England and Scotland to Ire- 
land. He had endeavoured to guard against that objection. He was willing, if 
the state of the population of that country rendered those acts inapplicable, that 
in that case the principle of those acts should only be applied. He would say 
that there was, in fact, no material difference between the words of the original 
Address and the words proposed to be inserted by the Noble Duke. He thought 
moreover, that the terms of the one no more bound the House to apply the 
express provisions of those acts in Ireland than those of the other, and he 
thought that it would be more becoming to themselves and more respectful to 
his Majesty if their lordships adhered to the words of the Address, and moved 
a reply as nearly as possible in the expressions which his Majesty had been 
advised to use in his Speech from the Threne. He trusted that the Noble 
Duke for the sake of that unanimity which he thought so desirable, would not 
insist upon the amendment which he had proposed. [ Hear, hear.]} 

The Earlof WINCHILSEA deprecated the principles by which the presegs 
administration were guided, and the measures which they had passed since 
their coming into office ; and, above all, he deprecated the intimate connection 
which they had formed with the avowed enemies of the constitution, the church 
and the throne, men who professed principles the same as those which actuated 








there never was a Speech delivered from that Throne embracing so many im- 
portant topics, upon all of which so much might be said, and upon many of which | 
there exists so much difference of opinion. It would be impossible for me to} 
attempt to discuss all these topics upon the present occasion, Many other op- | 
portunities of doing so will arise, and of those opportunities I shall avail my- | 
self. I shall therefore follow the example of the Notle Lords opposite. and say | 
but little on any of them, and I wish that, consistently with my sense of public | 
duty, I could attend to the suggestion of the Noble Earl who spoke lasi, and not 

oppose any part of the Address which has been offered to your Lordships’ con- 
sideration. My Lords, I sincerely rejoice in the first part of his Majesty's 
Speech, in which he informs us that he entertains no apprehension that the 
peace of Evrope—or, I should rather say, the peace of the world—will be dis- 
turbed. I confess, my Lords, that from what I had heard of armaments being 
preparing, or ina state of preparation, in the different ports of this kingdom, | 
was somewhat apprehensive that we might receive different information upon 
this occasion ; and it is most satisfactory to find, not only that no such apprehen- 
siou exists, but that his Majesty continues to receive from all foreign powers and 
states their assurance of continued friendship towards this country, and that the 
armaments which we have heard of as being ina state of preparation for some 
months have been got in readiness for the purpose of guarding and protecting 
the extensive commerce of this country. [Hvar.] Wathrespect to the intima- 
tion that the estimates for the maritime service of the country are to be in- 
creased, I must confess my regret that our naval force should have ever heen | 
{Hear.] It was some years since reduced from the same amount to 
At the time of that reduction 
there was not any alarm felt, bat I ceftainly think that some little apprehension 
must exist at present, or this increase in our maritime force would not now be 
proposed. [Hear.] I am not desirous to throw any difficulties in the way 
I should, indeed, not have felt inclined to say 
anything that could have the effect of preventing the Address from this House 
in answer to his Majesty’s Speech being passed unanimously, were it not for a 
particular paragraph, and a particular answer to that paragraph in the proposed 
Address, which it is impossible I can agree to. [Cheers ] According to the | 
usual practice of Parliament, it appears to me, my Lords, that the King has not 

been in the habit, in the Speech from the Throne, at the commencement of the! 
session, of indicating the particular principles on which measures to be propused 
by his Government are to be constructed. The usual practice has been to draw 
the attention to particular subjects, and to recommend those subjects to the con- | 
sideration of Parliament; and it is usual for the Parliament in reply, to state | 
that it will take these subjects into its serious consideration. But in the Speech | 
which we have heard read this night his Majesty states on the Reform of the 
Municipal Corporations in Ireland, that it will be in your power to apply to any | 
defects and evils which may be shown to exist in those institutions. a remedy 
founded upon the same principles as those of the acts which have already pass- | 








an Ouest ae | ed for England and Scotland.. (Cheers.] Surely, Lords, it is sig 
The Duke of LEINSTER rose and addressed the Hoes eniiiitede —My| or England and Scotland.. (Cheers. ] urely, iny Lords, it is not usual for 


Lords, ] can assure your Lordsbips it is with great diffidence that I rise to ad- 
] have not the excuse of youth and inexperience in the forms of the 


dress you. 
House, but | trust your Lordships will show me that indulge 
of your House has experienced in similar circumstance 


for me not only to consylt your convenience but my own, | 
‘be various top'cs his Majesty has introduced into hia Speech 
My Lords, his Majesty first states that the condition of ' 
rishing. That, my Lords, is certainly highly gratifying. His Majesty next, 

tay Lords, says that he continues to receive assurances from foreign powers of 
‘isposition towards this country. That, my Lords, must be also 

2 to all. My Lords, his M ijesty next trusts that he shall succeed 
1 which he has offered between France and the United States 

iope, my Lords, I trast his Majesty wi!l not be disappointed, My Lords 
‘ * 0 lament the civil war in Spain, and f trast that the ineasures taken 
of the country will succeed in putting an end to that strugzle 
| be estimates for the present year are to be laid before your Lord- 
8, and alihuugh in some parts they are greater than last year, | trast your 


[ Hear, her } 
the coontry is most 


Vinnist 
Uhoers.} ‘| 
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y adver ing shortly to 


| the Sovereign thus to indicate the particular principles on which measures to be 
proposed to Parliament are to be framed. [Cheers.] But, my Lords, the 
Noble Earl who spoke from the opposite side of the House has stated, and stated 


nce whichevery Member | truly, that the House ought not to be pledged on the particular principle of this 


" 8. My Lords, we have | or any other measure adverted to in his Majesty’s Speech. 
this day heard a most gracious speech from his Majegty, and it will be necessary 


House may fairly be expected to express its opinion on the expediency of a par- 
ticular measure ; but it ought not to have the principle of such a measure indi- 

cated, nor be expected to express any opinions with reference to that principle. 

Allthat the House can properly be called on to do on an occasion like the pre- 

sent, In answer to the Speech frum the Throne, is to state that it will take those 

subjects which his Majesty has recommended to its attention into its most | 
serious consideration. [Hear] According to the usages that have hitherto 
prevailed, the House certainly cannot be expected to do more than this, and | 

certainly shall not concur in recognising this novel principle in an address to the | 
1 Throne. [Loud cheers.] I think that bis Majesty's Ministers ought rot to] 
| have advised the one. and I for one must say that I cannot concur in the other, 

as proposed by the Noble Lords opposite, in answer to his Majesty's Speech. 

That Speech contains the following paragraph :— . 

* You are already in possession of the report of the commission ap;ointed 


{ Cheers. ] i 
| 





} country prevails. 


| end in disappointment. 


the levelling system of infidel France, and generated the horrors of the French 
— The Noble Ea/l begged to second the amendment of the Noble 
Juke. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said that there was too much stress laid 
on the word * principles,”’ as*introduced in the Address ; it had been chosen as 
likely to meet the general views of all parties, and to create no division. The 
House was by no means pledged to any particular course in adopting it. Still. 
as the Noble Duke seemed to think differently, and as it amounted to no con- 
sequence when the subject of the Irish corporation reform was brought before 
the House, he (the Noble Marquess) would not oppose*his amendment, it being 
perfectly understood that Ministers did so to avoid division, and for the sake of 
unanimity, and not binding themselves to relinquish any view they had already 
taken on the subject, or one iota of the determination which they entertained 
of giving the fullest measure of corporate reform to Ireland, which alone would 
give satisfaction to the people of that country. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON felt much satistied at the conduct adopted in 
this instance by Ministers. He certainly did not pledge them by his amend- 
ment to any particular course when the bill should be brought before the House ; 
they could not be expected to give up any view they had taken on the subject 
until it was properly and deliberately discussed; and when the time arrived, 
when it should, he (the Noble Duke) would enter upon it with the same firmness 
and the same determination to do ‘t every justice in his power. He should feel 
obliged to the Noble Lord at the head of his Majesty’s Government to state 
to the House if it were his intention to bring forward soon the measures pro- 
posed in bis Majesty's Adress. 

Lord MELBOURNE said that it was certainly the intention of his Majesty's 
Ministers to bring them forward without delay in the early part of the session. 

The amendment was then agreed to, and the Address to his Majesty, 
as amended, having been passed, the House adjourned, at a few minutes past 
seven. 

HIS MAJESTY'S SPEECH.—THE ADDRESS. 
House of Commons, Feb. 4 

The SPEAKER then read his Majesty's Speech. 

Sir JOHN WROTTESLEY—In rising to move resolutions thanking his 
Majesty for his gracious speech, the first point I will bring under your considera- 
tion is the universally-acknowledged prosperity of our commerce and manufac- 
tures. In that part of the country with which I am_ best acquainted never was 
there a more prosperous moment in all branches of trade connected with the 


| produce and manufacture of iron; and I am happy to learn, from the best 


sources, that equal prosperity in all the other important manufactures of the 
Cotton, woollen, earthenware, and silk, upon which such 
melancholy forebodings formerly existed, are in the most flourishing condition ; 


| and the satisfaction J derive is from the knowledge that this is not produced by 


any tempurary cause, but our prosperity arises from a steady and increasing de- 
mand, and orders from houses of undoubted credit more numerous, than even 
our extensive maaufactories can furnish. [Cheers.] A bountiful Providence, 
during three successive years, has provided us an ample supply of food at prices 
which now enable us to compete with the artizans of other countries, who have 
the benefit of cheaper food. [{Hear,hear.] This circumstance, so favourabie to 
manufactures, has created some complaints on the part of the landed interest. 
For myself, nearly all my fortunes are connected with agriculture, both as pro- 
prietot and occupier; and if one class of them could doubt my anxious desire for 


| its prosperity, no assertion on my part could convince the others I was 


indifferent to it; but no personal motive shall ever induce me to sacrifice one 


| class of my countrymen to another; nor will I, for the sake of casual popularity, 


hold furth encouragement to the farmer. which I consider delusive, and can only 
An interest so important has just claims to prefer its 
complaints, and call upon the Legistatore to consider them. The report of the 
commission appointed to inquire into the Church of England will soon be pre- 
sented. I have no doubt every attention will be paid to the interest of a body of 
men, inferior to none in learning, piety, and zeal; and while we provide as 
largely as the funds will admit forthe maintenance of those who have spent 
large sums in acquiring that knowledge, we shall alsu require of them a sirict 
attention to those duties for the discharge ef which those funds were originally 
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destined. Wit : . y 
and here I find ali parties agreed in the necessity of adopting some mode of pre- 
venting a collision of interests, where so much harmony ought to prevail. 
The grievances complained of by the Dissenters have been the subject of nume- 
rous petitions and measures for their relief being introduced into this House. 
His Majesty has called our attention to these in the Speech. The expense 
and delay attending suits in Chancery, often amounting to the absorption of the 
whole property contended for, frequeutly depriving persons of the enjoyment of it 
during their youth and manhood, and restoring it at a period when the mind is no 
longer able te enjoy it, these abuses have centinued through centuries, and I 
can only account for their long continuance by the fact that reform could only 
have been digested by those whose interest must have been affected. In this 
house | anticipate no successful opposition to improvement. The reportef the 
commission on the Irish poor, which his Majesty has laid before us. cannot fail 
tu have arrested the attention ef the members from all parts of the United King- 
dom. Of the state of the peor of Ireland we have often heard complaints, often 
been called upon to relieve temporary distress ; but o 
wanted some selution of the contradictory reports. The act of Elizabeth may 
perhaps be safely employed, taking care met to engraft upon it the laws of set- 
tlement; and, above all, never admitting that the poor have a right of claim 
upon the industry of others for money or work. All I ask is, that Ireland should 
no longer be the only country in the civilized world in which a provision of some 
kind for the relief of the indigent does net exist. ‘To one measure I can see no 
objection. You began by altering the municipal laws of Scotland. Last session 
was employed in framing a measure for placing municipal corporations in Eng- 
land and Wales under more vigilant popular control. And now, when you are 
called upon tereform the Irish corporations, which are, if possible, worse than 
those of England, Ireland, £ hope, will net have just cause to complain of par- 
tiality, of which, I trust, the legislature will never be guilty. The settlement of 
the Irish tithes has been so fully admitted by both sides of the heuse, that a 
recommendatien to consider that subjectin the very gereral termsof the Speech 
can hardly be disputed. [{Hear.}] It must be highly detrimental to the interests 
of our established church to leave a question of so much importance undecided. 
I do not complain that the other house ef parliament shall take a different view 
of a subject frem ourselves. ‘The example of last session proves that the good 
of the country being the great aim and object, mutual forbearance and mutual 


concession may be attended with the most beneficial results, without any com- | 


promise unworthy of either of the contending parties. [Cheers] 4t will ge 
satisfaction to the house to learn that the intimate union which subsists between 
this country and Fiance, isa pledgeto Europe of the continuance of the genera! 
peace. We mest hail with satisfaction a continuance of our close alliance with 
France. 
given than the readiness with which she has received our proffered mediation 
with the United States. Hise Majesty expresses a confident hope of its accep- 
tance by that other power alse, and then we shall perceive the confidence reposed 
in us by these twe most powerful and enlightened nations, so recently our foes 
and rivals. That confidence will not be misplaced. No British Government 
will ever propose to these nations to adopt a course which their own high prin- 
ciples would deem inconsistent with the digwity of the sovereign of this country. 
[The Hon. Baronet sat down emidst loud cheers ] ; 

Sir KR. PEEL—The Speech, sir, which has this day_heen delivered naturally 
suggests, as preceding Speeches have done, the main cansiderations which press 
upon Parliament with respect te vur domestic and foreign relations, and | will 
refer to some of the ebservations contained in the Hon. Mover’s speech, and | 
wil refer first to that portion of it in which bis Majesty congratulates ue.on the 
good understanding which exists between him and other foreign powers. I re- 
joice that his Majesty can congratulate us on the good understanding which 


exists between him and his Majesty the King of the French, bevause I consider | 
Sir, | hope also that the | 


it a security for the continued tranquilfity of Europe 
commercial intercourse between this country aud France will still further con- 
firm the cemmon interest and maintain the relations of peace and amity with 
eachother. Sir, another source of satisfaction which I derive, not so much 
from the Kéng’s Speech aa from other intelligence which I have received, is the 
settlement of the difference between France and America. 


am bound to withhold my censent from the policy which his Majesty’s Min sters 
have thought proper to adopt on the subject. I cannot concur with the Hon. 
Gentleman in evngratulating the House on the mode of carrying on the war in 
that eountry 
interfere. for I do not see that interference had any tendency to conciliate the 
animosities or diminish those shameful and disgusting scenes which tave taken 
place. Sir, I perceive that the Speech claims a preference for Spain which I 
did not expect; it gives a preference to one Government, and it undertakes to 
pronounce an opinion upon the prudent and cautious course pursued by her Ma- 
jesty the Queen of Spain. [Cheers.] 


recollect severe censure being passed upor us with reference to what we did 
with respect tu the King of the Netherlands, and we were asked if we had not 
enough to do to-attend to our own concerus—[hear, hear,]—and we were fore- 
warned that the precedent then established would be thrown in eur teeth. 
{Cheers.}] Notwithstanding the confident assurance of peace, it appears that 
there is to be an increase to the navy estimates—lI suppose to some considerable 
extent, by its being mentioned in his Majesty’s Speech. (Cheering.] When 
the Navy estimates were presented last year, the Hon. Member for Middlesex 
complained that the reduction had not been carried sufficiently far, and proposed 
a further reduction of 10,000 seamen, and my Right Hon. Friend behind me 
(Mr. Goulburn) then expressed some fear that the reduction was carried too far. 
It is announced that there is to be a reform in the Court of Chancery ; but that 
reform is announced in a manner whicb implies no pledge, but leaves every 
Member perfectly open to consider the nature and extent of that reform. [Hear, 
hear.] Without, therefore, being bound or pledging myself to any opinion, | 
must state that if it is intended to come to the conclusion that it is necessary to 
make any material alteration in the great office of Lord Chancellor, by separating 
the political from the judicial functions, it will require much to convince me 
that it is advisable to divest the judicial from all political functions. (Hear, 
hear.] With respect to English tithes, it suggess the propriety of taking them 
intoconsileration. It lays down no principle with respect to which the measure 
would be fuunded, and it very properly calls fur uo declaration of opinion. Jam 
prepared to give the measure a fair cunsi!eration. I consider that the time has 
come when it is desirable to make a satisfactory and permanent settiement 

[Loud cheers.] I will pass over most of the other topics adverted to, as I do 
not wish to detain the House. But there is one part which constitutes an 
exception from the rest, one in which I am desirous of guarding myself 
against misconception. The particular subject, and one of immense im- 
portance, to which I refer, relates to the state of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions in Ireland? [Hear, hear, bear.} I do not wish to enter upon it at this 
inconvenient time. The opportunity for doing so will shortly arrive, and the 
subject will force itself upon our attention; and I refer, therefore, less to the 
subject itself than to the pledge in which it appears to involve me in case | 
shall assent to the address. [Hear.] (Tae Right Hon. Baronet here read the 
passage in the address relating to Municipa! Reform in Ireland, and continued. ) 
Now it appears to me if I assent to these terms J contract an obligation to 
extend the same principles of Municipal Reform which have been recognised in 
the bills relating to England and Scotland also. If it is meant that [I should 
give a pledge, I object to being called upon to do so, apart altogether from any 
consideration of the merits of the question itself. I say you have no right to 
call upon me to give a pledge, by assenting to the address, without letting us 

have a notice of your intention I say it is unfair to ask us to commit ourselves 
to the principles of the English Municipal Reform Bill in the considération of 
that for Ireland. ‘Tis pledge is inconsistent with the course which has been 
followed for the last tweuty years: itis inconsistent with the course followed 
by all former Governments and oppositions. ‘T'ne Speech and the Address were 
80 framed oa ail former occasions as, though they referred to topics of the first 
lnportance to the people of this country, and although they intimate the opinions 


of the Governinent thereon, yet did not so pledge the House as to call for any | 


amendment from those who dissented from its views taken by his Majesty's 
Ministers. When the Catholic question in 1829 was brought under the con- 
sideration of Parliament in the Speech from the Throne, the terns in which this 
House replied to that communication did not impose upon those who were un- 


friendly to the removal of the Catholic disabilities any necessity of opposing it. | 


At the time when the Reform Bill was brought forward, after the dissolution of 
Parliament, although you could have carried a motion pledging the House to 
the principles of that measure by a large majority, yet you did not press it. 
touches on other topics ; it refers to other principles; but it requires no pledge 


on the tithe question, on the church question, or on that relative to poor | 


laws ; but it calls upon us to bind ourselves to the adup'ion of similar princi- 
ples with those which have been recognised in the measures for England and 
Scotland. I protest against the justice of this course. J say it is unfair ata 
Moment's notice to be called on tora pledge which it would require 24 hours’ 
time for consideration. The Right Hon. Bart. went on to express his dissent 
from the course proposed, and declared that it was his advice to those with 
whom he generally acted not to move an amendment, if by possibility it could 


be avoided ; but the principles upon which it was proposed in the measure for | 


Corporate reform in Ireland were such as to render the course he now proposed 
unavoidable. [Hear, hear] It may be'said, if you propose there shall be no 
re'orm of municipal corporations, are you prepared to defend the principle of 
that which exists? AsI said befure, | am not: but [ wish not to enter into 
the question now, as [ shall bave a future vpportunity of doing so. There is 
u'y one other objection which I wish to advert to, and that is, 1 am asked tu 










h this subject is connectéd the mode of payment to the clergy, 


f their actual condition we | 


A stronger proof ef the sincerity of that country could not have been | 


Sir, with respect to | 
Spa.n Ido not quarrel! with the terms of the Speech, or the Address, though I | 


I regret that his Majesty should have permitted his subjects to | 


I am surprised to see such @ paragraph | 
as that introduced into the Speech by his Majesty’s Ministers [hearj because | 


It! 








apply the same principle of reform to Ireland that has been applied te England. 
{Hear, hear.] Now, in the first place, what is the principle! [Cheers] The 
destruction of self-election may be a principle. [Cheers.] Can anything be 
more difficu!t than to define what isa prieciple? Iam prepared to give the 
Important subject of municipal reform in freland a fair and dispassionate con- 
sideration, but I reserve to myself the puwer of approaching it perfectly unfet- 
tered. I shall, therefore, sir, move an amendment to the Address, whith will 
be in precise conformity with every other paragraph, amd with the usages and 
Principies of Parliament. I shail propose that those words in the Address 
which pledge me to adopt the same principles to Ireland as have already been 
| applied to England shall be left out, and substituted by the follewing :— 

“*To assure his Majesty that, being in possession of the report of the com- 
Missioners, we will proceed Without the least delay to the consideration of any 
defects in the municipal institutions of Ireland as will ensure the impartial ad- 
mimstration ef justice.” [Cheers] The Right Hon. Gentleman sat down by 
proposing the amendment. : 

The House divided—For the original address, 284; Fer the amendment, 
43 ; Majority in favour of Ministers, 41. 


House of Commons Feb. 10.—Lerd John Russell obtained leave to bring in a 
| bill for the commutation of tithes in England and Wales. The machinery of 
| the bill is precisely the same as that of the bill of Sir R. Peel, which gave 
| Occasion te the Right Hen. Baronet tosay that “he did not complaim of the 
| Plagiarism—far from it; he wished sincerely that the Neble Lord had adopted 
| the whole Bill, and carried out its principle as well as the machinery in his own 
measure.” It will be recellected that the principle wf Sir R. Peel's Bull was 
| coluntary commutation, the Right Hon. Baronet considering that the experience 
| derived frem the working of suck a measure would certainly afford the safest, 
| and perhaps the only satisfactory, basis of a measure for compulsory commuta- 
tion. Lord J. Russell proposes to embrace in his Bili both the voluntary and 
| the compulsory principle, er, we should say, “ suggests,” rather than ** proposes,” 
| for neither upon this ner upen any other feature of his measure did he express 
|. any fixed.or even any favourite opinion. Indeed, so palpable and so striking 
were the indications of indecision throughout the Speech of Lord John Rus- 
| sell, that Sir Robert Peel said:—*.Eucuuraged by the tene of the Neble Lord, | 
feel almost inclined, if I can find my bill of last year, by which I proposed to 
| effect a voluntary commutation of tithe, to ask for leave to bring it in.” We 





lg 


| 


' should not be surprised if, inthe end, the House came to the resolution of 
| adopting that measure of the Right Hon, Baronet: but in any case it is quite 


evident that, at present, the Ministers know so more than the man in the moon | 


what their own tithe Bill wil! be, or even what they themselves wish it to be. 

Lord Jehn Russell obtained leave to bring in a bill forthe registration of 
aliens. *Jt will enact that an alien on his arrival in England shall declare bis 
name and country, and the place in which he intends to reside here. Curiously 
enough, however, there is to be no penalty on aliens neglecting to comply with 

the provisionsof the act. Mr. Warburton designated this very original measure 

| as ** the ghost of a Bill.” 

A resolution proposed by Mr. Hume for abolishing gratuities paid by members 
to the messengers, door-keepers, &c., was carried, ona division by 171 to 93. 

Mr. Alderman Wood obtained leave to bring in a Billto regulate the naviga- 
tion of steam-vessels in the river Thames, and a Bill for the better regulation of 
| cabs and emnibuses; Mr. Ewart, a Bill for providing prisoners with counsel for 
their defence ; Sir R. Musgrave, a Bill for the relief of the poor of Ireland in 
certain cases; Mr. Divett, a Bill to disfranchise the borough of Stafford; and 
Mr. Elphinstone, Bills to alter and amend the law relative to the registration of 
Parliamentary electors in England and Wales. 

ae 

St. James's, Feb. 5 —The King, as Sovereign of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter. has been pleased, by letters patent under his Royal Sign Manual and 
| the great seal of the Order, bearing date this day, to dispense with all the 
statutes usually observed in regard to installation, and to give and grant unto 
the Most Neble Alexander Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, and unto the Most 
Hon. Henry Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord President of the Council, Knighis 


power and authority to exercise respectively all rights and privileges belonging 
toa Knight Companion of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, in as fuil and 
ample a manner as if the said Duke and the said Marquis ha! been formally in- 
stalled, any decree, rule, or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Foreign Office, Feb. 9 —The King has graciously been pleased to nominate 
and appoint John M'Neill, Esq , to be his Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Schah of Persia. 

War-Office, Feb. 5 —10th Regt. of Light Drags.: Capt. A. Foster from the 
h. p. of the 14th Light Drags., to be Capt. without pur. v. Giffard, dee —14ta 
Regt. of Light Drags.: Lt. C. Thornhill to be Capt. by pur. v. Griffis who rets ; 
Cor. L. C. Bayntun to be Lt. by pur. v. Thornhill; C. T. Criffis, Ridingmaster 
to be Cor. by pur. v. Bayntun.—1st Regt of Foot: Capt. H. J. Warde to be 
Maj by pur. v. Maclaine, who rets.; Lt. J. Mayne to be Capt. by pur. v. Warde ; 

Eos. V.ord C. Beauclerk to be Lt. by pur. v. Mayne.—To be Ensigns by pur.: 
| A. C. Hawkins, gert. v. Hewgill, who rets.; J. P. Gore, gent. v Lord C. Beau- 
clerk. —3d Foot: Lt. J. Whitworth from the 94th Regt. of Foot to be Lt. v 
Longworth, who exchs —7th Feot: Lt. Sir W. O'Malley from the 45th Regt 
of Ft to be Lt. v. Walsh, who exchs.—40th Foot: Lt. T. L. K. Nelson frou 


_ the 63d Regt, of Ft. to be Lt. v. J Sweeney.—45th Foot: Lt. W. Walsh from | 


the 7th Regt. of Ft to be Lt. v. O'Malley, who exchs.—52d Foot: Capt. the 
| Hon. H. C. Grey from the h p unatt. tobe Capt. v. Sir R. King, who exchs 
rec. the diff —55th Foot: Lt. F. W. E. Barrell to be Capt by pur. v. Sir W. 
Scott, who rets.; Ens S B. Lamb from the 70th Regt. of Foot to be Lt. by 
| pur. v. Barreli—56th Foot: Lt. J. G. Strachey to be Capt. by pur. v Holy- 
oake, who rets; Ens. L Frazer tobe Lt. by pur. v. Strachey; J. Waddell, 
gent. to be Ens by pur. v. Frazer.—61st Foot: Ens. J. T. Bligh to be Lt. by 
pur v. Kelty, who rets; J. B Gib, gent.to be Ens. by pur. v. Bligh.—63d 
Foot: Ens P. Lindesay to be Lt. by pur. v. Nelson, app to the 40th Regt. of 
Ft; J. B. Leatham, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v Lindesay.—65th Fuot: Lr. C. 
E‘ Gold to be Capt. by pur. v. Cassan, who rets.; Ens R. Newenham to be Lt. 
by pur. v. Gold; Gent. Cadet RK. Haldane from the RI. Mil. Coll. to be Ens. by 
pur. v. Newenham.—68th Foot: Paymaster H. Hilliard from the 28th Regt. of 
Ft to be Payatasterv H. Reed, deserted —70th Foot: J. M. Colstun, gent. 
to be Ens by pur v. Lamb, prom. in the 55th Regt. of Ft.—75th Foot: Brevet 
Lt -Col P. Grieve from the Staff in North America to be May. v. Cox, who 


of the said Most Noble Order, and duly invested with the ensigns thereof, full | 


exchs.—94th Foot: Lt. D. Fitz G. Longworth fromthe 3d Regt. of Ft. to be , 


Lt. v. Whitworth, who exchs.—Provisional Battalion: Brevet Lieut.-Col. ‘T 
Weare from b p.unatt. to be Maj. v. Du Bourdieu, prom.—Unattached : Major 
A. Du Bourdieu from the Provisional Battaiion to be Lt.-Col. without pur.— 
Staff: Maj. W. Cox from the 75th Regt. of Foot to be Inspecting Field Officer 
ot the Militia in Nova Scotia, with the rank of Lt.-Col. in the army, v. Grieve, 
app. to the 75th Regt. of Pt.—Memorandum: The Christian names of Ensign 
Gore of the 53d Regt. are William Richard Ormsby. 

Office of Ordnance, Feb. 2.—Memurandum : The commissign of Assistant- 
Surgeon 8. Chisholm is antedated to the 17th of April, 1827, in order to place 
him in his former situation in the Ordnance Medical Department; but such an- 

‘ tedate Is not to carry back-pay. 


a) 


—— 
LATE AND IMPORTANT FROM FRANCE. 

By the brig Isaac Clason, from Rochelle, Feb. 17th, we have received Paris 
files to Feb 13th inclusive. 

The French ministry has been dissolved ; it appears that the Broglie cabinet, 
as had been apprehended, from their collision with’and the defection of M. 
Homann, relative to the redfction of the five per cents, found the chamber not 
disposed to go with them. A vote on the subjéct left them greatly in the minority. 
The ministers accordingly resigned. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Fag given general satisfaction, er produced alight advance at the Bourse, 
M. Thiers, Foreign Affairs; Montalivet, futerior: Dupin, Justice ; Duchate?, - 
oo Public Instruction; Pasey;’ Commerce ; Maison, War ; 


ne. 

Guizet is spoken of as President of the Chamber of Deputies—the Doke of 
Broglie as ambassador to London, in place of Sebastiani, who would go to Naples 
—M. Persil to be a Peer and procureur general of that body. 


It was expected a definitive arrangement of the Cabinet would be made in » 
few days. 


Died, in this city, of Scarlet Fever, on the night of the 2nd inst., Fanny Elizabeth 


Colden Waldbur Pe second and youngest daughter 


'y, aged 10 years and one mont 
of Anthony Barclay, Esq., his Majesty’s late Commissioner for American Boun- 


daries. 
Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 8} 4 $j per cent. prem, 
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36. 


By the Virginian we have received our regular London files to the I3th-ult- 

Parliament proceeded to active business immediately after the Royal Speech ~ 
was delivered, and a number of important measures.were at the last dates un~ 
der discussion, We have given a sketch of the débates in both Houses on the 
Address, as these and the divisions that then take place generally indicate the 
strength of parties. It will be seen that the Ministers triumphed in the 
Commons by a majority of 41 in a House of about 520 members ;—the num- 
bers being, for Sir Robert Peel’s amendment 243, against it 284. But in the 
House of Lords the case was far etherwise, as the Dake of Wellington's amend- 
ment was carried without a division—Lord Melbourne and his Cabinet wisely 
submitting to their fate with resignation, but unfortunately without resigning.. 
This latter act seems to be quite ebsolete in practice with his Majesty's present 
advisers. 

A reference to the debates will show the precise nature of the amendments 
in both Houses. The Address, it will be observed, seemed to pledge Parlia- 
ment to conduct the Irish Municipal Reform upon the plan lately adopted in 
England and Scotland. The Conservatives thonght it wrong to pledge the 
grand Council of the Nation to any specitic plan until thé question was fairly ° 
before it and fully discussed. Upon this point, then, the two Houses differed— 
one adopting, and the other rejecting the pledge. Our readers will easily judge 
which is the most consistent course of the two. 

But it is not altogether upon the abstract principle of propriety or consistency 
in this course that the decision is important. ‘The divisions go to show 
which party preponderates in either House. ‘That the Conservative feel- 
ing is still preserved in the House of Lords is clear enough, or the Ministers 
would not have yielded the point without trying their strength; on the other 
hand, the majority in the House of Commons indicates pretty accurately that 
the Government are, for the present, safe in that quarter. The vote, in faet, 
would seem to show an augmentation of strength during the recess, which, our 
readers will recollect, we have once or twice predicted lately. Still the aug- 
mentation is not of sufficient amount to be of moment—it enables the Ministers 
to carry their measures by bare majorities, and no more. Sir Robert Peel, now 
pretty fairly joined to Lord Stanley and his section, appears on every important 
question with abuut three hundred Conservative votes, consisting of the most 
wealthy, influential, and intellectual men in Parliament. With such an opposi- 
tion, and with a positive Conservative majority in the House of Lords, England 
| is safe from the hauds of innovators and destructives. From this state of things; 
we repeat our belief that the session will roll on without mischief or alarm, and 








that many good measures may be adopted which will meet the wants awd 
wishes of the country. We see no indications of a change of ministry, nor is 
| adissolution of Parliament spoken of. ‘The “Sailor King,” it seems, has toli 
Lord Melbourne that he may command the ship another year, but that he must 
try and make good seamen of his present hands, and not think of “ shipping 
a new crew.” 

The Marquess of Chandos gave notice of a motion for a Committee to “ en- 
quire into the causes of Agricultural distréss ;” and on the same day Lord John 
| Russell gave notice for a Committee on Agriculture. ‘The motion of the latter 
| prevailed, although its object is more indefinite than that of the Noble Mar- 
quess ; still the act pledges the Government to enquiry, which we hope will be 
attended with good effects. The following gentlemen were, at a subsequent 
| day, appointed on the Committee :— 

Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, Mr Shaw Lefevre, the Marquess of 
| Chandos, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Mr. E. Denison, Sir Edward Knatchbull, Lora 
| Stanley, Mr. Sandford, Mr. Cayley, Mr. Miles (of Somerset), Lord Lineoln, 

Lord Howick. Mr. C. A. Pelbam, Lord F. Egerton, Mr. Evans, Sir William 
| Molesworth, Sir Robert Price, Lord Clive, Mr. Cooper (of Sligo), Mr. Sidvey 

Herbert, Mr. Bingham Baring, Mr. P. Thompson, Mr. W. Gordon, Sir J. Owen, 
Mr. Clay, Mr. Ord (of Newcastle), Mr. Morrison, Mr. Handley, Mr. Locke, Mr. 
Dunlop, Mr. Young, the O'Connor Dun. 

Mr. O'Connell's job and dispute with Mr. Raphael, on the Carlow Election 
affair, is brought before the House of Commons by Mr, Hardy. On the 1Ith 
Feb. after along and vehement debate, the petition of Mr. Hardy was ordered 
to lie on the table, and the Tuesday following was fixed for naming the Com- 
mittee. It is clear that the whole transaction was illegal. 
| the Learned Agitator gets out of it. 

The intelligence from Spain presents the usual varieties of skirmishing, exe- 
cutions, marching, and counter-marching—and, as usual, without any decisive 
advantage to either party. 








We shall see how 


The partizan warfare waged in that unhappy coun- 


| try by English soldicrs encouraged by the King's Government, is the theme of 


| thin. 


| their kind expressions and sentiments towards us. 


general censure, except by those who support the Ministers through thick and 
The Marquess of Londonderry has given notice of a motion in the House 
of Lords, calling for papers, &e , but it is uncertain how far it will be sustained 
by the House, as the Peers will not probably ‘ring themselves into collision 
with the Government on ¢his question, whatever may be the feelings and opi- 
nions of the majority. 

We are mach obliged to Col. Morris and the Editors of the Mirror for 





Had we availed ourselves 


| of a few opportunities that presented themselves of forestalling the communi- 


j 
| 


assistance of M. Humann to form a cabinet, as he was the ostensible source of | 


the dissolution ; but after many frivolous excuses he positively declined. 

Messrs. Dupin, Passy, and Sauzet, were sent for onthe 9th by the King, and 
had a long conference with him. 

lu the midst of these difficulties, a telegraphic despatch was communicated 
from the French arnbassador at London, informing the government of the mes- 
sage of the President relative to Mr. Barton's correspondence, aud causing much 
alarm in Paris by the statement made that the President had recommended to 
Congress to shut the American ports against French vessels 

The Moniteur du Commerce in wishing to calm the excitement whieh this 
unexpected announcement occasioned, reasons very properly that it would be of 
momentary duration, as the offer of mediation by Great Britain must have 
reached the United States in time to prevent any rash measures being adopted 
by Congress. ; 

The rumors immediately cireulated that the changed aspect of things, with 
| respect to the United States, would, of necessity, bring back the Broglie minis- 
| try; but this surmise, doubtless suggested by their friends, received very little 
} countenance, 
| Count Montalivet, who had, on the 11th, been charged by the King to confer 
on the subject of a new cabinet, seerned disposed to have no participation in the 

matter. He did not feel inclined to come in with any ministry of, which M. 

| Dupin should make a part. 

Most of the members of Peers also refused to associate with a cabinet in 
which MM. Dupin. Passy, and Sauzet, were to be the principal ingredients 
On the 15th of February, the three gentlemen above named formally announced 

| to the King their utter inabiliry to form a new cabinet, but neveriheless their 
willingness to accept of any position in such cabinet which he might assign to 
them. 





The following list of persons who would probably enter into the Cabinet seems 


| this piece to have a most successful run. 


cations of Mr. Willis, it would have been taking a mean advantage of accidental 
circumstances, and acting an wngenerous part towards a friendly and much 
valued contemporary. ‘The Editors of the Mirror, we are quite certain, would 


' have shown the same courtesy to us had we been similarly situated. 
The King first endeavoured to procure the | 





We lament to state that John Lang, Esq , proprietor of the New-York Ga- 
zette, died on Thursday in the 67th year of bis age. He was the senior Editor 
of the city, and has left behind him a name that will iong be remembered. He 
was a man of sterling and irreproachable character. 





Park Theatre The Drama of the The Jewess has jast been brought out 
at this theatre, and has elicited the most unqualified applause. ‘The piece has 
been highly attractive in Europe, and the managerof * Old Drury ” here, seems 
tu have been determined that it should lose nothing of ite characteristic beauties 
through any deficiency in the preparations: for certainly there has not beem 
anvthing got up in a more splendid manner, within our recollection of the House. 
The fable of the piece is truly German, and involves a number of circumstances, 
far too highly drawn for real life; yet there are scenes and incidents in the 
course of it, exceedingly interesting and pathetle. It also carries marks of a 
skilful playwright, a8 the interest increases in intensity to the Jast moment of 
the performance. But it is chiefly as a spectacke that this drama is to be com 
sidered, and here the arrangements are beyond all praise. The beauty of the 
scenery, the splendour of the numerous banners, the magnificent scaie of the 
procession, and the jadiciows regard to general effect, are such as must cause 
We mast not, however. overlook the 
excellent acting of Messrs. Harrison and Clarke. the former of whom played the 
Jew, and the latter the Cardinal, most admirably ; particularly in a trying scene 
in the third act, where the vindictive spirit of the Jew is exercised, in moving 
feelings of a parental nature in the Cardinal. The good taste and force display- 
ed in that scene reflects great credit on both these performers, and tended 
greatly to the general success of the representation. 

We spoke of the highly effective manner in which the same piece has been 
brought out at the Bowery, in our last. 









2 

She Albion. 
| you done this it would have been the antpition of every Frog to have swelled 
| himself into a Bull before this time. All that were worth rearing, would have suc- 
| ceeded, and ifa few of them had burst in the attempt, no great harm would have 
been done. But by your negleeting these matters your own children have been 
sacrificed. The conquerors have been laid at the feet of the conquered. Your 
own system of cultivation has been prohibited, and a vicious one, under which 
the Bulls can never thrive, has been retained. The Frogs instead of emulating 
the Bulls, presume to dictate to them—instead of feeling it an honour to form 
part of your noble family, they disclaim you—and boast that they are Frogs, and 
that Frogland is their own.* They tell the Bulls, that if they do not like to 


96 


JOHN BULL AND HIS CALVES.---AN ALLEGORY. 
Concluded from the last Albion. 
As soon as the beldame returned to her own room, she whipt off her mask | 









and displayed her own hideous visage. She retained, however, her darling 
Paper-nose, which she had so long been accustomed to croak thro’ that she could 
not part with it. She then plainty declared that it was all nonsense to talk of | 
altering the marriage articles, of choosing their own Trustees, or of any other 
of the long rigmarojie hobgoblin tales with which she had been accustomed some- 
times to amuse and sometimes to half scare the children while she wore her | 


-mask—that it was now bigh time to burn the marriage articles, kick the Trustees | submit to their sway over the land, they may leave it, and instead of chastising | 


off the farm and plainly tell Mr. Bull that if he dida’t keep his Overseers at | tiem for such insolence, you have truckled to them and have actually directed 
home, she would tar and feather them. She added however that, as she hadn’t | your Overseers to prefer Frogs to Bulls in the selection of workmen. Instead 
yet matured al! her plans upon this matter, it would be as well, for form’s sake, | of supporting the authority of your Overseers, you have listened to every capri- 
to give Goose-frog an answer to his speech—just to tell him that if he did every cious and unfounded complaint against them. After selecting men whose high 
thing she desired—perhaps she wouldn't pull his house about his ears at present | characters were a sufficient pledge for their good conduct, men whose names 
—that she considered it a great impertinence in Mr. Bull to interfere between | were respected and whose services were gratefully appreciated by all who bore 
her and her workmen, and that as to repaying the money he had advanced, she | the name of Bull—men who were incapable of any act of oppression or injustice, 
would take it into consideration, with the same views and sentiments, with | yoy have not only submitted to hear these men maligned and defamed in the 
which she had always considered subjects of this kind. ‘That as to the Bulls | most opprobrious manner, bat you have encouraged the Frogs to persist in such 
and Frogs dwelling together in peace and harmony, she assured him that she | conduct by recalling them and sending one Overséer after another merely to 
should conduct herself with the same impartiality towards them, that she had | endyre an encrease of abuse, untif vituperation has exhausted itself and they 
heretofore done (which was as such as to tell the Bulls to look out for squalls), | now audaciously tell you that they mean to have nothing to say to you nor your 
that the Farm would be a mighty pretty Farm if managed to her mind, that she | Qyerseers. 

confidently expected to get the whole controul over it herself, and hoped, from | And now Mr. Bull what are you to do! In the first place, you and Mrs. Bull 
what she had seenof Goose Frog, that he was the very man to help her to do 80. | must decide whether it is worth your while to retain your property on this side 

Goose Frog in reply, thanked her for the kind and flattering manner in which | of the Lake or not—for depend upon it, if you lose Fyogland your other Farms 
she had spoken of him, and assured her that he should adhere faithfully to the | wij} soon follow.t If upon due consideration you should convince yourselves 
line of conduct he had already intimated to her, but which of the two opposite | that you may as well abandon them —then for Heaven's sake say so. Do not set 
lines he meant, the Bull line or the Frog line he did not explain. the tenants on this side of the water to cutting each others throats, in a conten- 

Immediately after this denial to repay Mr. Bull the money he had advanced to | tion whether they shall continue your tenants or not, if you really do not desire 
the poor labourers she applied to Goose Frog for a round sum to defray the €X- | t9 retain them. This would be most unfair dealing with your best friends, on 
pense of bribing some of John's renegade sons, to aid her to ride rough shod over | ghis part of your property. Many here are most warmly attached to you, and 
the Bulls—Guvose Frog opened both his eyes as wide as he could raise the lids | would grieve to part from you—but if you wish to part with them, they would 
of them, and stared her full in the face—for he could scarcely believe she could | see that nothing was left for them, but to submit to your decision, and endeavour 
seriously make such a request, when she had left the whole of John’s servants | to make the best of their lot There are a few young calves perhaps who are 
without a farthing to bless themselves—but perceiving that she urged it with | impatient of control, and would like to take a frisk with those, with whom you 
all due gravity—he exclaimed D n me if [ don’t admire your impudence, tip | quarrelled sume years ago—but the greater number while they admit that those 
us your daddle my old damo—I'I! do it cheerfully. who scampered off when you attempted to milk them, have thriven wonderfully 

Madame pocketted the money, gave three cheers for the three G.’ since, think that there are some indications of their beginning to gore each 
-ed off singing other,t and therefore deem it would be just as prudentto stick to you until they 
see a little more clearly how the others get on by themselves. 

Therefore Mr. Bull, if you desire to retain your Farms on this side of the lake, 
you will have no great difficulty in doing it, but then you must plainly remind 
Mrs. Bull that a great estate cannot be rendered productive without continued 
or doings will give much satisfaction to honest foiks, we will pursue her history | outlays. Your milk seekers lost you a fine property before, take care that your 
no further, but just wind up with a word or two of advice to old Mr. Bull. | milk savers don’t lead you into the same scrape now. If you do not think that 

And Ist my good sir, you have bronght all this trouble upon yourself. | the advantages you derive from supplying your out-farms with what they do not 

After you obtained possession of Frogland, you publicly Sey ag to all your | 
children that it was to become part of the Bull estate, and that the Farm was to | — . a : 
be managed according to the Boll systemt—it is true that you agreed with old | claim of a person of French origin had been overlooked, and an ee 
Mr. Frog, that the Frogs on it, might either hop off to him, or stay on it with | of inferior qualifications preferred, it was its duty to set that — t, not 
you, but saving their privilege of going to purgatory, which was fully preserved | on the ground of origin, but on the ground of be-x superior bos . , the indi- 
to those who remained, they were in all respects to conduct themselves like vidual for the office. But among these pnsingragee wager — men Pm our in- 
Bulist—now before you let Master Bull Frog out of leading strings you should | stitutions, English feeling, and a preference to the “- onstitution over 
have ascertained whether he could walk—before you consented to give him a that of every other country, should ever stand foremost. — . ae 
wife you should have considered whether he was capable of managing one, you thy of the name, nor can he possess the feelings of a Briton, who could debar 
should have drawn the marviage articles in such a way as should have secured | # fellow-subject from the fullest enjoyment of all his isghts, (and the right to 
the cultivation of that part of your property on your own svstem—you should hold offices of trust and emolument, when duly qualified for them, is a valuable 
have insisted upon it that the children should be brought up to speak your own | 0N€,) merely because his origin could be traced to a eee Seas nom _ 
language,|| and instead of any fulsome farrago about liberality to the Frogs, you | 0". But if those of foreign descent choose to ah itd t — ves mi . 
should have remembered that both justice and policy required that on every part | tinct race, # cherish feelings that are not British—refuse to become our breth- 


of Joba Bull's property John Bull’s sons should have the predominance § Had | €?, and avow their hostility to us, our language, and our laws, then they never 
can be, I will not say so well qualified as Britons, they never can be in any de- 


gree qualified to hold offices of trust and confidence under a British Govern- 
ment. 








s* and waik- 


Goosey— Goosey—Ganver. ; 
Indeed she now feels that she has a carte-blanche, not only to wander up stairs 
and down stairs and in my lady's chamber, but to go wherever she chooses, to do 
whatever she likes and to say whatever she pleases—but as neither her sayings 








* G—f—d. G—y. G—ps. 

+ See the Proclamation issued from St. James's 7th Oct. 1763. 

t See the articles of capitalation dated September 8, 1760, particularly the 
41st, and the treaty of Paria, Feb. 10th 1760, article 4th. 

| Never was a greater mistake made than in permitting the French language to 
be used in the Legislative debates in Canada. The French inhabitants of that 
country had not a shadow of claim to this indulgence. They were not entitled 
to a Representative Branch in the Legislature, either under the articles of capi- 
telation in 1760, or under the treaty of Paris in 1763 by which Canada was ceded 
to the British crown. It is true that by the proclamation issued from St. James's 
on the 7th of October 1763, for the encduragement of the settlement of the 
British Possessions in America generally, his Majesty stated that so soon as the 
state and circumstances of the Colonies therein mentioned would admit thereof, 
the Governors with the advice and consent of the respective Councils, should 
summon general Assemblies. But this was a proclamation of the King of Great 
Britain to his native subjects announcing to them that they should enjoy the 
rights of Englishmen wherever they settled, so soon as the state of the Colonies 
in which they should settle would admit of it. 

The King’s subjects in. Canada, whether of British or French origin had a 
tight to expect that in due time this engagement would be fulfilled. But it was 
only as British subjects thatehey had a right to expect it. 

The Canadians had no right to claim a representive branch as Frenchmen, nor 
to demand that the French language should become the language of a British | 
Legislature. Jt is not an honest fulfilment of this Proclamation, to give a Colony | 
to which Englishmen had been encouraged to remove, a Legislature in whose 
proceedings they can take no part, unless they qualify themselves to do so by | er and influence, and to regain by art what their ancestors lost by arms. 
acquiring the use of a foreign tongue. Surely if one or the other must submit | Shall the British Government lend itself to these views! Shall they bestow 
to the inconvenience of learning a different language from that in which they had offices of trust and confidence with equal complacency upon those who would 
first been taught to speak, it was more reasonable that in a country belonging to | support, and upon those who would subvert the King’s authority in the country ! 
ng ~ i na qualify themselves to enjoy the privileges of Eng- Verily this is liberality with a vengeance. 
from those privileges ontess they learnt French, en botld Be excluded | "+ ‘The Nation Canadienne. 

Intelligent men of French extraction would soon have learnt to express them- | _ t It is the consequences that must follow if the turbulent demagogues in the 
selves with sufficient facility in the language of the country to which they had | Canadian Assembly should succeed in severing that Province from the British 
transferred their allegiance, by remaining in Canada after it became a British | Empire, that renders the dissentions there so interesting to the inhabitants of 

Province, when they had the option of removing from it with their effects; and | British America generally. It is true that difference of origin will not be the 
those whose incapacity diequalitied them for this easy task would have been no | cause of discontent in the other Provinces, but there never was a country yet 
loss to a legislative body. in which a few out of power, did not wish tu dispossess the few that were in it 

Had the boon of an English Constitution been accompanied with the reason- | —ard there are not wanting characters in each of the British Provinces who 
able condition, that all dissensions respecting the privileges it conferred were’to | Would gladly follow the example of the Canadian Patriots. If the Government 
be conducted in English—no measure would have been more effectual in acce- | of Great Britain timidly surrender the prerogatives of the Crown to the popular 
lerating the introduction of English feclings among the Canadians. A know- | idols in Canada, they may depend upon it that they must also | ow the knee to 
ledge of our language would have led to an acquaintance with our literature and | Baal in every other Province. 
laws among the upper classea, from which the happiest results would have 
fowe!. At present the inhabi:ants of British and French extraction are av much | 20ts of British America, on the coutrary I think that as there are few people who 

estranged from each other, as they were at the periol of the conquest. The | have more cause to be satisfied with their lot, so are there few more generally con- 
French majority in the House of Assembly now claims as a right what was im- | tented with it. But there are no faultiess constitutions or Governments, any more 
providently granted to them as an indulgence. A large portion of them under- | than there are faultless individuals in this world—and if those who sigh for 
stand I’rench only, and the few Englishmen who can find their way into that | Power in the other Provinces are enconraged by the success of the demagogues 
body are reduced to the humiliating necessity of abandoning their inother tongue, | 9 Canada to attempt to wrest it from the hands in which the laws of the lawd 
in orcer to make themselves understood by their auditors. | have placed it, they will not fail to follow the example. Contented as the great 

Phe privi.ege of asing either the onc language or the other at the option of | body of the people may now be, if every little defect which may Le discovered or 
the speaker is an utter absurdity. ‘The devisers of such a scheme would, we | !Magined in our institutions, or every trivial mismanagement or mistake in the 
May suppose, have recommended the builders of Babel to have persisted in their | @¢ministration of public affairs is dwelt upon and dinned into their ears, by 


Lords as a nuisance, who within these few wecks has professed his admiration 
of republican institutions, and called upon his colleagues in the Assembly to 
prepare the minds of the people for the introduction of them, shall he, with 
these hostile feelings in his heart, and this treasonable language upon his tongue, 
shall he be entrusted to serve a monarch whom he would dethrone, or selected 
to sustain a Constitution that he would destroy. Surely—surely neither Mr 
Papineau nor his adherents could ever be deemed worthy of the confidence of 
their Sovereign, or qualified to hold any office under the British Crown. 

Do I mean to denounce the whole French population of Lower Canada, to 
hold them practically to be aliens, and to declare then unworthy of the confi- 
dence of the Government under which they !ive !—far from it—-I have in a pre- 
vious note expressed my opinion of the great body of the Canadian inhabitants, 
and concurred in the admiration which their orderly conduct has excited in the 
Governor-General. 

Contented with their humble lot, we should look in .vain into their peaceful 
cottages, for the aspirants to office—no determination of ours will exclude 
them, from what they will never dream of seeking. 

It is their leaders who should be excluded—men who, possessing the confi- 
dence of this simple people, (and who for obvious reasons will probably continue 
to possess it,) use it, only to deceive them,—vaulting through the means of 
this ill-deserved confidence into the Assembly, and carrying with them invete- 
rate prejudices against the conquerors of the country—they can ill brook the 
sway of the descendants of those conquerors—they long to destroy their pow- 














a lange ige or the other must of necessity be exclusively used, and as the | pursue this course, are not discountenanced by the Government at home, then, 
rh ‘e5 party are so completely lords of the ascendant in the Canadian House of that discontent so natural to man, will soon be generated, and the cause of that 
eo eal Englishmen are compelled to forego the vse of their own, in their | dissatisfaction, which every man more or less feels with his actual siate, will be 
fruitl s atlempts to stem the torrent of revolution, into which these Ingrates attributed to misgovernment, when in fact it is the lot of humanity and pro- 
are endeavouring to force the country. ceeds from what 

4 Little could the gallant Welfe have supposed that the fruits of that con- ‘Neither Kings nor laws can cause or cure.” 
quest, which he purchased with his life, were to be enjoyed by the conquered, 
tustead of being enj ryed by the conquerors—that the noble province which his 
valour wrested from our ancient enemy and added to the British dominions, 
was quietly to be surrendered to the vanquished French. For is it not a sur- 
render of it to them, when, while they adhere most pertinaciowsly to their old 
prejudices, and continue to cherish French in preference to British feelings— 
they are told by the King*s representative, “that in every country, to be ac- 
ceptable tu the great body of the people, ts one of the most essential elements of 
finess for public station.” ‘ 

As they still form a large majority of the inhabitants of C inada, what is this 





t The neighbouring states are frequently alluded to by our patriots as models 
for our imitation. No man whose head or heart is rightly placed will join in 
the senseless clamour against them, in which sume of our ultras indulge. When 
the connexion between them and the mother cuuntry was severed, p thing re- 
mained for them but to create republican institutions, and substitute the people 
for the crown as the source of power—the state of society rendered any other 
course impracticable, and [ envy not that man his feelings who does not wish 
them success in the attempt that they are making to regulate social intercourse 
and to advance social happiness with the least possible interference with the 
t to tell them that Frenchmen ought to rale the country in future—for with | ils chis'on dean - mney sms canal ey: mel, however, 
he prejudices which are so fully instilled and prese;ve aff { ains an ss prenomey and some of the wisest men among them, staunch friends 

¥.. °! . - . Kacey es y in - and preserved am ong them by | to freedom tov, cannot at al! times repress a fear that order canfot be preserved 
J iders, non An me oe = pheno er tu them The declara- weont a greater infusion of power into their system of Government, and that it 
; c por | will be difficult to induce the people to clothe their rulers with as much autho- 





+t - 
sthie,o abe 
i ° sritons, in a land that 


‘ T 
o Britais, are to be exclude on authorits } 
q ~~ : e ee q" a authority. If not acted upon, | rity as the preservation of the public peace may require 
' vo ie inhabitants of that land are told t heir Gove r ri | — : 
wer is withheld from those who elone possess the 7 y their G vernor, that | With the tumults which have recently arisen in many of their large cities, and 
- . ‘ c ae 4 "oOsl tA *y stir 
1-8 fort re se of it , ast éssential elements of | the conflicting interests of the various states of the Union before our eyes, with 
Si : : the angry contentions and menacing language of the slave-holding and non-slave- 
) e regre ted. thot the subject of national shew fh P . i. 2 P ; ate Saks 
listo Speech of the King's re > + tonal origin hag been intro- | holding states rioging in ¢ urears, sorely mere pradence, independent of all higher 
' =» prescnhialive ce! t 
Piatt b partly, possessing all ~_ =e es feelings, should induce the Inhabitants of British America to rejoice that they 
. . sy ut Ww Which t . A P ar \ Pp ‘ tei 
eX reise long made ita onbies nef en : belet tf om elective branch | stil! form a part of the noble Empire of Great Britain, under whose powerful pro- 
’ ener "ee nec +} Complaint “% Frenchm > etior air . ' 
cled for official situations, we | M ow, and if ‘ twit! a de. . nen are not | tection their rights and liberties are fully secured to them, without their being 
. ‘ ’ How, » bDOLwithstan ling . ‘ 'y omen' t 
wsive cond act 5 their own ex-| involved in that momentous experiment, on the result of which our neighbours 


the Gover ' ‘ ¢ ' 
’ Government were aware of any insianco ta which the just} have all that is valuable to man, at stake. 





Shall Mr. Papineau, who five years ago publicly denounced the House of | 


| I mean not to state that there is any discontent prevalent a:nong the inhabit- | 


‘Cacious attempt, after the confusion of tongues had been inflicted upon them. | brawlers who see little prospect of success by any other means, and those who | 
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| raise, and supplying yourself from them, with what you cannot raise, 
| for the expense of providing Overseers ke &c., then give them up 
‘ leave them to shift for themselves—but if you wish te retain theve 
| you mustn’t begrudge paying the cost of them. 

While you fed the Overseers, things went on pretty smoothly, 
| was recognized and all their efforts for the improvement of the Property were 
cheerfully forwarded. But when you began to make a poor mouth, said 0 
| had not milk enough for yourself, aad directed the Overseers to suck ‘the iiddes 
| instead of feeding them, they began to kick up their heels and splash mud instead 

| of milk into the mouths of your half-starved bailiffs. 

Now depend upon it this notable scheme of yours will never answer. 

| If the Overseers are to continue your servants, to take care of your interests 

| and to see that the regulations you make to secure the benefit of supplying these 

| Farms to yourself, are adhered to, then you must continue to bear the expense 

- maintaining them. If they are not worth it, say so, and have done with 
them. 

; But independent of the preservation of your own authority, Mr Bull, you 

owe something to your own children whom you have encouraged to settle in 

| Frogland, and who, by your indiscretion, have been subjected to the tyrannous 

| caprices of Mrs. Bull Frog. 

That vixen, not content with the Power which she has already usurped over 
the Bulls, wishes to dispossess them of the little protection which the Trustees 
may afford to them, and has required you to allow the Frogs to name Trustees. 
Now, as the appointment of them was secured to you by the marriage articles 
she has, hy this requisition admitted the right to alter those articles. Exercise 
that right then, not as the beldame wishes, but as justice requires. Reconsider 
and amend them soas to secure to your own children those rights to which they are 
entitled on every part of your property. Let them not, while dwelling in your own 
land, be subjected to those who voluntarily continue foreigners. The task is 
not an easy one, perhaps, but let the performance of it be confided to honest, 
intelligent and diligent men and it will no doubt be accomplished. Let no invi- 
dious distinctions be made, let all your children, whether by descent or adoption 
be admitted to a full participation of your paternal care and affection, but let no 
spurious feeling of liberality induce you to sacrifice your own fainily to those 
who abhor both you and them. 

Comply then with Mrs. Bull Frog’s request to alter the marriage articles, but 
do it ina spirit which will make her feel that as she seeks for justice, “* she shail 
have justice more than she requires.” 


compensate 
™ pedce and 
adv: antages, 


their authority 











CKERLEY ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN IN SICK. 
NESS AND IN HEAL TH—Just published and for saie at M. Bancrofis 389 
Broadway; and at most of the Book Stores, 

“ Dr. G. Ackerley of this cily, has just published a pamphlet on the Management 
of Children—His object has been to convey to all classes of readers, the best mode 
of rearing that interesting part of the community to healthy manhood—In this 
direetion of his time and talents to such a useful and benevolent purpose, the author 
deserves the thanks of the public. "—N. Y. Gazette. 

* The Management of Children is an interesting and very useful little work, The 
author displays much knowleage of the subject, and lays down rules and instructions 
at once useful to the practitioner and parent. We trust it wili find an extensive 
circulation.”—Albion. [March 12—2t, 


CARD.—Mr. Win. Keyser, having taken up his permanent residence in the 

city, intends to devote part of his time to giving instructions on the violin, 
‘Terms may be known by applying at Hewitt’s and at Atwill’s music stores, Broad- 
way. [March 5, 3t.] 


ALLS OF NIAGARA.—A genileman, re_ ident within a short distance of the 

Fails of Niagara, is willing, for the sake of establishing an agreeable neigh- 
bourhood, to sell at a moderate price a portion of his farm, in lots of from four to 
six acres, to such gentlemen only who will engage to build upon the lots with a view 
to reside on them. 

The land is a sandy loam, recommended by being dry in all seasons, and yet al- 
ways verdant. Excellent water is found on it at a depth nowhere exceeding trom 
eight to twenty-five feet.. The situation is healthy and agreeable, and adjacent to 
the improving village of Drummondsville. 

The number of lots to be sold will not exceed eight. The mode of payment will 
be two fifths of the purchase money down, and the remainder in annual instalments 
of one fifth each, with interest on each instalment as it becomes cue. 

Particulars may be known by referring, (if by letter post paid) to the editor of the 
Albion, and to Mr. Falconbridge, Postmaster, Drummondsville, Stamford, U. C. 

[March 5, 12t.] 


DESIRABLE RESIDENCE on the Banks of the Hudson.—For sale in the 
y village of Tarry Town, Westchester County, an excellent modern two story 
frame house, forty-five feet front and forty feet deep, wih a basement, marble man- 
tels, folding doors, and replete with every convenience for a genteel family; the out 
buildings consist of a good stable, coach-house, ice-house, wash-house, wood-house, 
&c., all erected within a few years and finished in the best manner. The land, com- 
prising about four acres, is will stocked with the choicest fruit trees, and includes a 
large and productive garden. The situation 1s well calcvlated for a boarding house, 
| school, hotel, or the land might be advantageously laid out in village lots. The site 
is elevated and commands an extensive and uninterrupted view of the Hudson, and 
being within a few m.nutes walk of the landing where steam boats daily ply to and 
from the city of New York. For further particulars, apply 10 

|Jan. 23-51*.] N. BAYLES, Tarry Town. 


Blew PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 
can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chambersest., N.Y. (Jan. 10.-ly. 


ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelte 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-st 


j EO. E. HAWES, Dertist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcel ain Teeth 
inserted in the best possible manner. [Nov. 21-tf.] 


ICHARD H. CHINN, Counsellor & A ttorney at Law, New Orleans, Office 
Exchance Place. Olid Claims looked into free of charge, if unproductive; and 
all Communications answered during the current Week. Jan. 2-2m. 



































R.HORN respectfully announces his intention of remaining in this city, and 
N devoting his time to the instruction of Singing, Piano-forte, and the Theory 
of Composition. For terms, enquire of Dubois & Bacon, and J. L. Hewitt, Music 
sellers, Broadway. (Sept. 26.] 




















NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
| New York. Liverpool. 
Caledonia, iGraham, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,|/Feb.16,June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, [Delano, ~ ) - & ~ o.oo Bee 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, ** 16)Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “eS -e - ia -. - = = 8, 
Europe, \Marshall, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1,) “* 16, ** 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, oo & * 6.2% Ge.” ceo”: Be, 
Columbus, iCobb, “16, ‘* 16, ** 16,!April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, te 2 on. 
| South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,] ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, 
| Napoleon, |Smith, ag eae ee oe ee 
{ “ngland, Waite, “16, “ 16, * 16,JMay 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
| St. Andrew, Thompson, “sm, * ee * te * er eS UG 
Orpheus, \Bursley, {Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) ** 16, “* 16, “* 16, 
Incependence, Nye, “e. 6& * a” = .” 24, 
North Amer*ea, Dixey, “16, * 16, ** 16,JJune t, Oct. 1, "eb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, 3. *§ i *. oa - = 








, , 
These ships are all of the firstelass.commanded by men of character and expe 
| rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
&e.—Passengers paying the last menticned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which wal! be furnished on board. 

Neither the captain nar owners of these ships will he responsible .for sny letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe,South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North Amer'ca, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, | 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
| Consienees of ships Shefteld, United Stares, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 

S. WHITNEY—SANDS. TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, [7th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, an# 16th of every month. Having made anew arrangement for the sail ng 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 
order, viz -— 


| 
| 
| 
} 





-_ 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from , Days of Sailing from 
New-York, | Havre. 

Havre, C.Stoddard,|Oct. 24, Feb.16, June 8,,Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 

| Suily, C.A. Forbes |Nov. 8, ‘** 24, Junel6, * 16, * 8, Aug. 1, 

France, C. Funk, |April 1, Aug. |, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 

| Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,|Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24,\Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 

{ Rhone, J. Rockett, * 24, “ 16, July 8,| “« 68, May !, “* 16, 


Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 


W. Lee. , 
8, Mar.24, July 16,\Jan. 16,Masy 8, Sept. !, 


Chas. Carroll, 
Richardson, |Dec. 


Charlemagne, 





Francois Ist, J. Casttoff. j ** 16, April 8, * 24,|Feb, 1, * 16, = a, 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) “* 24, ‘* 16, Aug. &| “ 8, June 1, 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. i, May 1,Sept.1,) “ 24, ‘* 24, Ort. 24; 
Formosa, W.B.Orne, Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16,|_ “ 16, “ 8, Oct. Is 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| ‘* 16, May 8, “© 24, Mar. 1, 16, > A 
Poland, Anthony, | **24 ” 16, Sept. 8,! ae 8, Ju y l, 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.!, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Auy.24, Dee.24, 
A‘bary, J. John-ton, Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16, Mar. 16. July 8, Nov. 1» 


These are all vesseleofthe firstclass andiably commanded, with elegant accon. @- 
dations for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and ect ve 
nience, including wines ani stores of every description. Goods eert to cither of the 
subscribers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges ercept 
. ! ~urred. 

the expenses actually incur CG" BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Prosdst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Seuth st 

JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Bui'dings. 











